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Preface 

This small book on Islamic Polity comprises the sub- 
stance of some of my lectures given to' the M. A. classes. 
It has indeed been written in response to the desire of my 
pupils. The need has long been felt by students of the 
Medieval Period {so called) of Indian History, especially 
the post graduates, of a handy book containing a condensed 
and comprehensive account of Muslim Polity, both in 
theory as well as in its application in India. . . 

This last fifteen years or more it has been the persistent 
and earnest demand cjf my pupils, both of the M. A, and 
B. A. classes, that I should, for their benefit, bring out all 
my lectures in book form. I have sincerly wished to comply, 
but due to sheer want of time, have never ended in fulfilling 
their desire. The present book is but a very small fraction 
of all that they have desired and I have wished to do for 
them. . 

I have attempted to present in a brief readable form the 
latest researches of other scholars as well as mine on the 
various aspects of Muslim institutions. Some of, these 
such as the Jiziyah, the vexed questiop of the ownership 
of land under Muslim rulers, a comparative political esti-' 
mate of Babar, Rana Sunga and Sher Shah, the biography 
of certain important terms, are based on original sources- 
and are presented for the first time in the present volume. 

No one is more conscious of the fact that my conclu- 
sions and views might provoke some opposition in certain 
quarters. But I have an open mind and would be only too 
glad to revise my views should any one convince me of 
my mistake, on' scientific grounds, t shall receive all 
healthy and useful criticism with grateful appreciation. 

The work has been printed under very annoying press 
difficulties due to the turmoil of the recent past. It may 
therefore contain many errors of printing. I would crave 
the indulgence of the reader for all such blemishes. 

. " .In conclusion I wish to record that my wife and my 
nephew K. C. A. have prepared the index and ray daughter 
. San’ w has helped me in reading the proofs. 
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Part I—Islamic Polity 

CHAPTER I 

THE ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF ISLAMIC 

POLITY' 

1. Genesis of the Caliphate: Its TrvnSformation 

Tiic Laws of t'lc FaUli nev^r suffi.'cd to curb the .unbilion of kings 

All well-developed human institutions grow out of a 
number of rudimentary elements, to trace the multifarious 
ramifications of which is always a problem of great difficulty 
and complexity. But the origin and growth of the Muslim 
polity is a topic which presents to the student peculiar 
problems of its own. The very complexity of the subject, 
however, gives it a greater interest and importance and 
makes it necessary for us to study the early Muslim institu- 
tions in order to trace theif bearing on those which, in later 
ages, grew under the patronage and rule of various Muslim 
monarchs in different countries. To understand the political 
institutions of Muslim India it is necessary to have some 
idea of the salient features of the early Islamic institutions, 
their growth and transformation. 

Islam as preached by the Prophet Muhammad was not 
an innovation, but a movement of reform and renovation 
directed to the regeneration of a people whose political, 
social and moral life seemed to him lo call for an urgent 
upliftment.i This pre-Muslim Arab Society was called by 
them when they became Musalmans, al-jahiliya (the age of 
ignorance)2. A polytheistic community sunk in supeistition 
and mainly leading a nomadic life, the Arab people possessed 
no common bond to cement them into a nation-wide unity, 
no advanced political life, nor system of law. They were 
governed by a tribal organization the unit of which was the 
family. The sanction of a dubious custom of blood-feucl 
provided them with such cover as it could against the 

^ Q'lran, II, 212 ; III, 19 ; and concerning prophets, passim- 

^ Macdonald, 8- 
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rapacity of a tyrannical or covetous neighbour. Muhammad 
undertook the simple and yet tremendously difficult ■ task 
of welding this congeries of mutually warring tribes into a 
united, single brotherhood, bound by a common ideal and 
common aspirations. The inestimable achievement of the 
Prophet speaks for itself far more eloquently than any words 
could tell. He rid them of their superstitions and suicidal 
customs without destroying any of the essential or useful 
elements of their organisatkms. These he only modified in 
order to make them capable of a wider application. To 
bring about national unity, in place of the family tie, he 
substituted a common faith. This faith .which united the 
Arabic people into a compact nation or community could 
be put in a simple sentence : “There is one God and 
Muhammad is His Prophet.” 

Eai'ly hostility to the creed in the place of its birth 
created the need, among the Delievers, for self-help and 
self-defence, and this circumstance not only made them 
all the more compact but eventually transformed them into 
a military brotherhood. The same circumstance led, more 
or less, to the body of the Prophet’s followers being isolated 
from the rest of the Arabian society. Mainly settled at 
Medina in the beginning, they were • virtually an army id 
camp with Muhammad as their Commander-in*Chief) 
Supreme judge and Executive Head. Thus the circumstancw 
of its origin made it what may be called a politically 
organised society’ of which the sole aim was the propagation 
of the creed it had accepted. Such was the state whied 
circumstances compelled the Prophet to create. The Quran, 
therefore, laid down for the believers such principles 
statecraft and such political obligations as the infant Muslin’ 

community needed, enjoining on them the duty of unque?' 

tiomng obedience to the Prophet as the messenger of Gods 
Vvi . ihis was the source from which emanated in futuf® 


O you who believe obey God and obey the apostle and those 
in authority among you ; then if you quarrel about anything, 

apostle, if, you believe in God and the Last Pa/ 
n M very good in the end-”— Cb. 4,.ver.^^ 

p. 90. Maulana Mohammad AU’s tr- of the Quran. 
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times the doctrine of the Divine origin of Civil Government 
and Law. 

But the infant IMusIini Stale in the time of the Prophet 
was far from anything like the subsequent Caliphates of 
Damascus or Baghdad. It was a simple organisation 
ministering to the simple civic requirements of the brother- 
hood of the believers and fulfilling the object of the creed, 
which, as stated above, wa*?, according to the Divine in- 
junction,! 'to wage war against the unbelievers (Dar-ul- 
Harb) until they acknowledge the superiority of'the Muslims 
and the religion of God prevailed.’ This injunction origi- 
nally perhaps far less ambitious and given under different 
circumstances, roused in later generations the ambition of a 
pan-Islamic State, although there is not the slightest hint in 
it to create a world Empire. 

Muhammrd did nothing more than this, and the 
position of the infant Muslim State at his death may 
be summed up thus : it was a religio-military organisa- 
tion whose e.Nistence was meant solely for, and could 
be justified only by its being a useful instrument for sub- 
serving the ends of the creed. Unlike the Greek ideal 
the State was not an end in itself : it was but a 
means to an end and no more. Therefore the believers 
alone could be citizenb of this State, the '^ole qualification for 
Citizenship being acceptance of the Faith. The working 
system was essentially simple and of a rudimentary nature. 
In theory, it was a theocracy, a State, that is, ot which the 
sovereign was God, it being the instrument of the expression 
and propagation of His will, that is to say. His Faith. In 
its methods it was, of necessity, a military brotherhood 
banded against all the .hostile communities surrounding it. 
Beyond this the Prophet had bequeathed nothing to the. 
community of the believers. No political theories were ever 
conceived by hirn, nor were any principles of^ Law bearing 
upon the innumerable problems which subsequently con- - 
fronted the Khalifas defined, nor yet any system of Govern- 
ment oudined. Nor again did he leave any indications even 

I 39. anri TX. ^9. 
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^as regards the principle of succession after him.^ And yet 
che prolific imagination of future generations discovered, 
thanks to the ever-expandable fiction of the Hadith, theories 
and solutions applicable to every conceivable problem, in the 
body of the revelation itself, because there can be nothing, 
beyond the cognisance of the Almighty, the Giver of the 
original Law. 

After the Prophet’s death, in the settlement of the succes- 
sion question, the ancient Arab custom of election prevailed,, 
and thus became, for all time, in theory, at any rate, the 
accepted principle of succession for all Muslims except the 
legitimists. ‘The theory of the legitimists was that the 
leadership belonged to the leader, not because he was elected 
to it by the Muslim community, but because it was his 
right. He was appointed to it by God as completely as 
Muhammad had been.'" In actual practice, however, the 
inevitable selfish instinct of man reasserted itself against 
Duty and Right, and the elective principle of succession had 
to make a compromise with the opposite principle of heredity 
and nomination-in an ever-increasing degree, and was even- 
tually, after the fall of the Umayyads, completely superseded 
by the hereditary principle in Persia, Central Asia and India,, 
etc., as also in the Western Muslim kingdoms. The process 
by which this result was reached was helped by another cir- 
cumstance, viz., the vast expansion of the empire, which made 
election by the whole community of the Faithful a physical, 
impossibility. The modern device of overcoming this diffi- 
culty by electing representatives who in turn would elect, 
the Khalifah was unknown to the Arabs. Consequently the 
circle of electors was at first limited to the leading men of 
the capital town. Then it was gradually reduced to eleven,, 
.five and even one, so much so that the sovereign could 
appoint his o vn successor. Finally election was changed to 

^ Verse 58 of Ch- IV, ofcourse, directs the believers ‘to make 
over trusts to those worthy of them’. But this does not se'em to 
have either any bearing on or to have been intended to apply tO' 
the question of succession- 

“ Macdonald, 9. 
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a merely formal ceremony of ’baiat' or submission. 

But besides election another principle or rather precedent 
entered into the held, vi/.., nomination, which the people were 
only to confirm. Abu Bakar had nominated Umar to be his 
-successor or the next Khal'tfah^ and the communiiy had no 
option but to confirm him P>y this precedent a certain 
right was recognised in the Khali f ah to nominate his 
successor, provided he chose one suitable and eligible in other 
respects.’ 

The Khali jah (successor) who was chosen after Mu- 
hammad’s death to lead the communitv, the veteran Abu 
Baler, found himself at the head of a rcligio-military brother- 
hood — a mass of Beduin tribes sprung suddenly into power 
and united by a common interest — whose ambition for the 
glory of conquest and greed of gold had already been worked 
up to fever-heat by the tempting fruits of their initial triumphs. 
Thus Muhammad became the founder at once of a faith and 
a nation. 'A race of enthusiasts he inspired the Arabs with 
the idea of purifying the beliefs of mankind ; a nation of 
robbers, he opened out to them the prospect of plundering a 
world. The double aspect of this cancelation characterises 
the whole history of Islam.' 

The Khalifah was the vicar of the Prophet in all save the 
apostolic office. He commanded the'Arab forces and con- 
ducted expeditions. He administered the state revenue and 
dealt with the finances. He had full power over the treasury 
i.e., Bait-ul-mal, a name by which the treasury is known to 
this day ; he exercised judicial duties, administered criminal 
justice and, most important of all, led the Divine service at 
the time of prayer. In short he combined in himself all the 
three functions of sovereignty, viz., legislature, executive and 
military, and judiciary. . But his personal life was extremely 
■simple, unpretentious, and absolutely free from any pomp or 
ostentation. He worked in the spirit of a humble and 
sincere servant of God with the one sole aim and object of 
fulfilling the mission of the Prophet. 

^ Macdonald, 14. 
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The age-long hostility and ruinous wars of the Byzantine 
and Persian empires had brought about a favourable situa- 
■tion for the advance of the Islamic forces, and the vast 
booties which fell into .their hands offered temptation for' 
ever-increasing numbers to rally to its banners.^ It became a. 
story of a succession of victories and ravages of the neigh- 
bouring provinces,, with but a few ineffective reverses. Thus- 
extensive conquests were made under the first iom Khalifahs, 
but when the lUMafat passed to the Umayyads, it quickly 
sprang into, a vast empire extending from Kabul in the east to 
.Egypt, the west, and before the sceptre had passed from the 
Umayyads to the Abbasides, it extended from India to Spain; 
Before his death the Prophet saw himself master of Arabia 
and , had' already begun to assail his neighbours. • Four 
years later, A.D., 63f, the power of Persia vjas shattered 
at the battle of Qadisiya, and when the last Sassan/an 
died in A.D. 651, the Oxus was reached. A century 
from the Hijra the northern front er had advanced to the 
Jaxartes and the conquest of Sind had brought Islam into- 
contact with. India. In the west Alexandria fell in 640, 
Antioch in 638, and Carthage was torn from the Empire- 
sixty years, later. Spain was invaded in 7L0, and the 
triumphant advance of Islam was only checked when it 
met the youthful vigour of Europe under Charles Martel 
on the momentous 'field of Tours in A.D. 732. Islam was 
essentially an expansive religion and it found an opportunity 
to hurl itself against the rvhole world, bidding it choose 
between conversion, subjection and the sword. 

But while this dazzling external activity was going .on, 
two niore movements, deeper and more far-reaching in their 
significance though not so conspicuous, were imperceptibly 
going on within the body of Islam. First, the creed of 
Faith - was being definitely 'formulated and its sources were 
being defined. Secondly, the Caliphate as a social organism- 

^ It will be remembered that in the beginning it* was the 
poorest section of the people who joined the banners of Muhammad, 
while the aristocrats of Mecca resisted his movement to the last' 
and only submitted to it ultimately as a matter of expediency. 
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was \indergoing a profound change botli in character and 
form, '^riic practical needs of a great polity and the unruly 
temper of the Arabs combined to transform the Caliphate 
into a personal rule of an entirely .secular type under tlic 
Uma 3 'yads ; then under the Abba'sides, info a monarchy on 
the Persian pattern, wliose apparent orihodoxy but ill- 
concealed the despotism, the violence and the administrative 
mismanagement which were pushing the Empire to its 
ruin.” In the third century of the Hiira the Sultanate 
superseded the Jv/;;7f7/^7/i wliich was reduced henceforth to 
a purely decorative title. The Cahph iKid to be satisfied 
with investing the de facto rulers with a show of legitimacy. 
Simultaneously as the circumference of Islamic triumphs 
widened its centrifugal elements became stronger and con- 
sequently the centre weaker and weaker to hold together 
the strings of the vast empire under its sway. Independent 
kingdoms were founded by newly c inverted military adven- 
turers of distant non-.Arab- races and lands. But the anvil 
of the unfailing ingenuity and resourcefulness of the Muslim 
jurists had no difficulty in making the Law of Islam pliable 
enough to bring such rulers within the ambit of legitimacy. 

II. The Growth of the Administrative System 
of the Caliphate 

From the above attempt to under.-tand the circumstances 
of the rise and growth of the Muslim polity it would clearly 
appear .that the administrative system of Islam was not 
based on any pre-conceived theories of politics. On the 
contrary, the machinery of the Kliilafat was, in its develop- 
ment, conditioned by its environment, by the problems 
which it was called upon to solve and by the character of 
the actors who were called upon to handle it. The poverty 
and destitution of the followers of the prophet was a factor 
which exercised a far-reaching influence on it One of the 
foremost problems with which 'Muhammad was faced was 
to provide his indigent followers with subsistence. This 
v'as the origin of (1) war booty, (2) poor tax (zakat) and 
(h) voluntary contributions, which three items constituted 

^ Fred. Sykes ; History of Persia. 
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ihe Slate revenue at the start- This was to be distributed 
among the body of the Faithful, the principle of distribution 
being that the kith and kin of the Prophet were, according 
to an accepted custom of the Arabs, to get more than the 
rest. When the headship devolved upon Ab^u Bakr, he also 
made some alterations to settle the system of administration 
in the light of the growing needs of the situation But the 
•credit of being its chief creator must go to Umar First 
(13-23 A.H.) or (A.D.' fi34:-644), the greatest and most 
far-sighted statesman among the Arabs. Athough actual 
texts of a covenant of Umar settling the principles of ad- 
ministration in relation to the conquered nations were 
forged, as usual, in later ages, the practical system which' 
he established was based on experience. Usually the con- 
queror of a new country or province was appointed its 
governor, and some other high offices were entrusted to the 
Arabs. But most of the subordinate officers were allowed 
to retain their posts. Nor was the system modified or 
changed in any manner. The only innovation was the 
imposition of some new taxes and certain restrictions and 
disabilities upon un- believers, thus depriving them of the 
rights of citizenship under the Muslim State. On the other 
hand, even the language in which records and minutes were 
kept was not Arabic which was introduced as late as the 
reign of Abdul Malik. There was, however, one remarkable 
innovation. The Arabs became the standing army and the 
militia ; the Staffi had to maintain it for its protection ; 
the provincials had to supply the money. Thus when the 
Arabs consolidated their conquest, they took over the local 
administrative systems of the several countries. They had 
no new organization or system to contribute. They posses- 
. sed none. ‘'Simple necessity compelled them not only to 
retain the existing systems of the conquered peoples but also 
to entrust non-Arabs and even non-Muslims with important 
situations in the State. 

Umar dhided the Empire into governorships, entrusting 
them to military officers, while the Commander-in- Chief 
collected the taxes. Whth the expansion of the Em- 
pire the circle of governorships was enlarged and the 
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functions nnd tlie powers of governors v.-iricci. In Egypt 
the Governor had charge also of the collection of taxes. 
In order to avoid corruption and malpractices Umar 
assigned tixod salaries to oflicers. He also appointed 
salaried judges (Oadliis) in all important places. 'I'he 
Umayyads transferred the C.apital to Damascus. Here 
tuey were in the midst of a Christian population and exposed 
to tlie influence of the ancient Greek and 13yx.antinc civilisa- 
tions which soon made themselves fdt in almost every 
department of cultural, social and political life. In the 
domain of politics they freely borrowed and assimilated 
Greek and Byxantinc institutions. As a rule there were three 
main divisions of governmental activity, viz , political 
administration, taxation and leadership in prayer, 'fhe 
division waS based on the principle of separation of functions 
and powers and hence usually in cl)arge of three persons 
independent of one another, but sometimes ail the three 
functions were vested in one and the same penson. 

The Ummayyads were not actuated by any religious 
feelings or ideals. They represented the Arab aristocracy 
and were, with one or two exceptions, thoroughly worldly 
as well in their outlook as in character. Some of them 
wallowed in the luxuries of the harem and the cup. Some, 
however, like Abdul Malik, were highly gifted and left their 
stamp on the government by consolidating the whole Empire 
and reorganising the administrition. Existing departments 
were improved and new ones opened, as for example, the 
postal department, coinage, etc., and public works and 
humanitarian institutions were established, e.g. mosques and 
colleges, asylums and hospitals, etc. The administrative 
machinery was still very simple. The main departments of 
the government were ; 

(1) Diwan-ul-Iiharaj (Board of Land Tax), i.e., the 

Finance Department. 

(2) Diwan-ul-Khatam (Board of Signet), i.e., a sort of 

Privy Council. 

(.3) Diwan-ul-Mustaqillat, (Board of Revenue), where 
all the different taxes were received, registered 
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and calculated ; e.g., rent for the use and occu- 
pation of public lands. 

(4) Diwan-ul-Rasa’il (Board of Correspondence). 

Judiciary: The Judiciary as a universal system embracing; 
the whole empire had no existence at that time. In fact, 
settlement of disputes among the non-Muslim subjects was- 
not deemed, as any concrrn of theirs by the lihalifah. 
Hence at first judges were appointed only for settlement of 
disputes among Arab warriors and their dependents. They 
did not trouble much about non-Mudims. The government 
allowed to non-Muslims freedom in the settlement of their 
private affairs. The religious heads of the non-Muslim com- 
munity occasionally performed the duty of judge between 
them. Consequently, the Qadhis were appointed only in 
large towns. Later on, the governors acquired the authority 
of appointing and dismissing the Kadhis in their respective- 
provinces. 

The Ummayyad rule lasted only for a century. In A. D. 
752, the seal and the sceptre fell from the hands of the last 
prince of the line into those of their rivals, the Abbasides,. ■ 
who preferred to be -the supporters of the descendenis of Alir 
They rose with the help and support of the Alids or 
‘legitimists’ and once established securely in their position they 
kicked away the ladder by which they had ascended. They 
fixed’ their capital in the newly built city of Baghdad on the- 
borders of Persia. The'-. Abbasides were avowedly more- 
religious and devoted to the aim and mission of Islam. But 
they came under the irresistible influence of the hoary 
Persian culture and Persian institutions, which, in course of 
time, completely transformed the outlook of the Khitafat. 

Under Saffah, the first Khalifah, there were twelve- 
provinces in the Empire, including Sind. Later on, larger 
provinces were split up into two or more. Countries newly 
conquered were ruled by governors of neighbouring districts 
who appointed their own lieutenants. 

Different branches of the administrative machinery were- 
greatly elaborated, and new departments as well as offices 
created according as the exigencies of administration 

9 
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demanded. The dynasty of the Abbasides lasted for full five 
hundred years, during which it had also its weak and strong, 
capable and incapable, fanatic and liberal rulers. Some of 
them made lasting contributions to the reconstruction and' 
improvement of the administrative mechanism. The first 
Khalifah, Saffah, made a beginning by .entrusting the head- 
ship of the most important office of the Diwan-ul-K/mw/' 
(Board of Taxes) to Khalid ibn-Barmak, a Persian convert. 
The next most important post, viz. “VVizarat” or the office 
of the 'Wazir’j came into existence about this time and was, 
in all likelihood, of Persian origin. Later on, the Wazir was 
superseded by the Amir-ul-lJmara. But the ‘Wizarat’ 
underwent variations of such magnitude in its actual powers 
and functions that it occasioned lengthy discussions and. 
analysis on the part of the jurists to give a le^al recognition 
to the different types of ' Wazirs. When the Khalifah 
happened to be a weakling, the Wazir became all in all and' 
exercised practically all his functions and authority. , On 
the other hand, when the case was the reverse the Wazir 
was allowed very restricted powers and always kept within 
limits. Nevertheless the appointment and dismissal of the 
Wazir were always in the hands of the Khalifah. The jurists 
have put the two- kirjds of wazir under the categories of 
hmlimited’ and *limUed\ They have similarly classified 
governorships adding a third category in this case, namely,, 
governorffiip by usurpation. 'Every political adventurer who 
took possession of a province without the sanction or 
authority of the sovereign, nay, against his will, was so to 
speak ‘a governor by usurpation’. The Khalifah had no- 
option but to recognise and confirm him. 

The following departments which existed under Khalifaffi 
Matwakkil may by taken as typical of the framework of the 
executive of the Khilafat : — 

(L) Diwan-ul-A/itrmy (0)1 ; {!) Diwzn-vX-Dhiyyah fN) 
i.e.. Board of Crown lands ; (3) Diwan-ul-Zimmiah (N), 

^ Letters O and N, i.e, Old and New, signify whether the^ 
department under this name existed under the Ummayyads or 
whether it was a new one. 
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Board of Accounts ; (4) Diwan-ul-Jundwal Shaqitoyyah, 
.{N), the Military Board ; (5) Diwan-ulrMawali wa Chilwan, 
-(N), the Board of Clients and slaves of the reigning family, 
.a very important office but unparalleled in any other kingdom 
ancient or modern; (6) Di\van-ul-Barid, (O) the Board of 
Posts. Posts were cairied by carriers as well as horses and 
•camels. It was, however, meant only for the use of the State 
,and not for the people. (7) Diwan-ul-Ziman wa Mafiqat, (N) 
Board of General Expenditure. Some other departments, 
.however, existed under other Caliphs, e.g., Diwan-ul-Tauqi 
(N) Board of Requests and Petitions ; Nazr-ul-Mazalim, (N) 
the 'highest office for the control of administration and 
judiciary ; Baitul Mai, (O) the Revenue Board, etc. etc. 

In the. provinces the spiritual functions of the Caliph 
were performed by a representative, who could be the 
governor himself or some other ' person. The judiciary 
-remained more or less the same as under the 'Umniayyads. 
As a rule no interference was made with the life of the people. 
Every village or town was left free to manage and conduct 
its own affairs. 

There was of course a police system to which was later 
added a detective department, or a department of secret 
investigation. .. >■ ' 

For the general supervision, maintenance of peace and 
•order, preservation of good morals, and the enforcement of a 
variety of other civic obligations, ttip^p iicpH tn Hp a 
Muhtasib or Prefect of Police. 


CHAPTER 11 


POLITICAL INSTITUTIONS OF THE 
SULTANATE OF DELHI. 

Circa 1200 — 1525 A. C. 

Iniroducfory , — The Ghaznavite invasions in the last 
quarter of tlie 10th century of the Christian Era revealed 
a state of affairs in the political sphere of India which was die 
direct result of tiie dominance of the culture and socio- 
religious ideals . and outlook of the post-Gupta ‘nco- 
Brahmanic’ ascendancy over the mind of Indian humanity. 
The war between Jaipal and Subuktigin, and more emphati- 
cally still the campaigns of Mahmud of Ghazni, unmistak- 
ably manifested that there was something radically 
wrong with the Indian political system and that it was 
thoroughly rotten and worn out to the core. That after 
Mahmud's death for a century and a half the country had 
comparative respite^- and was spared the agony of plunder, 
spoliation and ruinnation at the hands of an invader like 
Mahmud was. due not to any political solidarity, military 
organisation or skill of its rulers, but to the simple fact that 
the troubled waters of Central Asia had not thrown up 
during this period any ambitious or bold adventurer like 
Mahmud. But no sooner another one emerged on the 

scene the self-same story of repeated campaigns and 
spoliation of this unfortunate land commenced once more, 
and the people were subjected to even greater torments and 
humiliation. The land seemed to have been orphaned. 
There was no one able to save her from the rapacity of the 
foreign invader. The Rajput rulers of the land had, by 
their utter incapacity to protect and hold it, as it were, 
created a vacuum in the political firmament. And the law 
that no vacuum can exist in the physical universe is equally 
true of the >ocio-political universe. This vacuum was 

^ There were some sporadic exceptions, such as the campaign 
of Ahmad Nialtigin, the ambitious commander of the Ghaznavi 
Sultan. 
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•bound to be filled and, of course, by 'those who had the 
capacity and power to do so. There could be no greater 
proof of this void than the rapidity with which the whole 
land was swept over by these conquerors. Within less 
than a decade the entire ’ country from east to west was 
brought under sway, and had they not been entangled and 
held up by their mutual rivalries and^by the constant danger 
‘of invasion from the north-west, the Deccan and the 
■southern country would also have been swamped with 
■equal expedition and ease as was actually done a century 
later by the Khaljis. Thus so far as the conquest of the 
country was concerned it was, for the Turkish invaders, a 
mere walk over from end to end. 

But while conquest was so quick and so easy, the task 
■of reconstruction of an enduring political fabric, which 
devolved on the shoulders of the new masters of the land 
w'as extremely complex and difficult. There can be no 
denying the 'fact that during the first century a'nd'a half 
following the establishment of the Turkish rule several 
capable and strong rulers strove with much zeal and earnest- 
ness, according to their own lights, to reconstruct and 
consolidate a sound machinery of administration. But it 
is equally undeniable that hindered by their racial and 
communal vanity and isolationism combined with an 
■extremely parochial religious outlook, they were never able 
to rise to the level of higher and nobler human ideas. The 
vision of Islam and its kingly- obligations which the Sultans 
and their religious mentors had, had nothing in common 
with the one drawn by some of its greatest modern ex- 
ponents, e.g., ‘an ideal society can be based on the principles 
of e-inality, social justice' (and shall we add, social or civil 
liberty) ‘and brotherhood' (Italics mine)». Or again 
‘The principal bases on which the Islamic system is founded 
are (1) a belief in the unity, immateriality, power, mercy 
and supreme love of the Creator, (2) charity and brother- 

^ See ‘Islamic Culture’, Vol. XVIII, No. 4, for Oct. 1944, 
p. 381. 

" The Spirit of Islam by Justice Amir Ali, p. 226. 
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hood among mankind, ’ 2 . Nor did they adhere to 

their own conception of Islamic Polity. It was only used 

as a handy tool whenever it suited them and served tli eir 

interests. Oftener than not dictates of personal ambition 

were stronger than the injunctions of the Faith as they 

■understood them. As an e.xperiment of building up an 

enduring political structure based on the good-will and 

■conlidence of the ruled ’ and calculated to promote their 

general well being the Tuikish hegemony proved a total 

failure. But even the strong monarchy which it succeeded 

in establishing for a time did not last more than a century 

and a half. The invasion of Timur was a result rather than 

a cause of its decline. To the outer world that invasion 

invested what was already a moribund corpse with tlie 

glory of a great and painful tragedy. That after Timur the 

life of the bultanate was prolonged for another century and a 

quarter was due to external circumstances rather than to its 

intrinsic strength and solidarity. There could be two 

-claimants for the coveted prize of the Dihli crown : (1) tlie 

•Central Asiatic adventurers aud (2) warriors or the princes of 

the house of Chittor who were rising to prominence in 

Rajputana. The former were involved in mutual wranglings 

while the latter were locked in a life and death struggle 

with the rulers of Gujrat and Malwa. This circumstance 

gave to the tottering Sultanate much too long a lease of 

life with the result th it for close on a centurv the throne of 

• 

Dilhi remained in the hands mostly of weaklings or incap- 
able and undeserving rulers. Even the mechanism of 
_government became thoroughly outworn and rickety. The 
•old order needed to yield place to a new one, an order born 
•of a fresh and wider vision, and an invigorated spirit, and 
■based on healthier principles and policies. 

The Character of Turko-Afghan Polity 

The government of the Sultanate was a composite 
structure, a product of the combination of several elements, 
both foreign and indigenous. It natuially bore the com- 
plexion of both the race and the creed of its rulers. Although 
the Sultans explicitly or implicitly professed to carry out the 
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injunctions of the Prophet and the Qoran, and to act as 
representatives of the Klialifa, the actual conditions were 
very different. Religious obligations had invariabh^ to 3ueld 
to the demands of expediency and personal ambition. 
Moreover they had imported along with themselves a bod}’- 
of institutions which had alreadj’ departed far from tKe 
Islamic theory, and principles of government. The Caliphate 
had undergone a radical h-ansformation in its Persian home. 
It was this amalgam of Perso-Anibic institutions which the- 
Sultan brought into India. Further, the traditions of their 
Central Asian monarchies were not yet forgotten, and 
wrought their share of influence on the new system that was 
struggling to be born. Lasth* there were the deep-rooted 
Indian socio-economic and political institutions which the 
Sultans found iieither easy nor advisable to uproot. The\r 
found it inevitable to incorporate the indigenous institutions 
with their system both -m the interests of its efficienc\* and 
durability : so the resultant s\’stem was the product of the 
assimilation of the several elements indicated above. The 
process of assimilation was, however, essentially slow and 
unconscious, the result of an inevitable force of circum- 
stances rather than of free choice or of conscious design. 

The kings and courtiers, though Turks- by race, had'. 
become Persian by culture and were imbued with Persian 
ideas of monarchy. But their army was modelled on the ' 
Turko-Mongol s3*stem which they had brought into Persia, 
also, while the Indian \*illage self-government remained, 
unaffected and was allowed to carry on its activities thereby 
influencing considerably the working of the government, 
do the indigenous land revenue s\'stem were added some 
taxes of a religious nature. 

Titc Problems of the Sultans . — .After their earlv conquests 
and the establishment of authority over the bulk 'of northern 
India, they were confronted with 'a threefold problem. First 
there was the problem of their own security which was 
threatened from three distinct quarters. There was the 
perennial problem of the defence of the north-west frontier. 
Then the Sultans had the rivalries and jealousies of the : 
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ambitious Turkish adventurers an I warriors themselves 
to reckon with. The throne had become a prize of might 
before which all other laws of succession — if there were 
any — were thrown on the scrap heap. Every Turkish 
noble considered himself equally entitled to capture the 
throne if he had the power. This tradition excited the 
cupidity of every noble or warrior to make a bid for the 
crown, and provided to the Sultans a plentiful source of 
peril. and trouble to cope with. The third source of opposi- 
tion were the Indian chiefs and warriors who had been 
deprived of their liberty and authority. They were con- 
stantly , raking up trouble and turbulence all over the 
kingdom. 

The second important problem was for the Sultans to 
reconstruct a new system, a new mechanism of government 
which should help ensure the good of the peopl^e and serve 
their interests and thus breed confidence in them. I’his, 
as we have indicated above, was a task of no small com- 
plexity. It required great administrative acumen and 
statesmanship to accomplish successfully. 

The third problem was that of expanding the bounds 
of their dominions so as to bring the whole country ulti- 
mately under one monarchy. This was naturally condi- 
tioned by the degree of freedom and opportunity which 
their other entanglements left them. 

The manner and method of the Sultans in tackling the 
aforesaid problems and the extent of their achievement 
must constitute the measure by which their success should 
be estimated. 

. B. The structure and working of the 
Government : Central 

The Monarch — Legally the Muslim Monarch was the 
Successor of the Prophet [khalifah) in his leadership of the 
secular state which the Prophet had founded almost un- 
consciously. The pontifical office of the Prophet had come 
to an end with his death. Some sort of a political society 
with -a civil government* had come into existence in the 
2 - 
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lifetime of the Prophet himself. The Qoran recognised 
the divine origin of civil government and enjoined perfect 
obedience to the head* thereof in the verse : “O believers 
obey God and 'obey the Apostle and those who have 
Authority among you ; and if you have a dispute in any 
matter, r^fer it to God and the Apostle, if ye believe in God 
'and the Last Day." Originally onlv one Khalifah was 
contemplated to be the head and leader of the entire body 
of the Faithful, but with the world-wnde expansion of the 
khilafat within a century of its inception and the foundation 
of independent Muslim principalities, beginning with Spain 
'as early as 756 A.D., it became necessary to elaborate and 
modify the legal theory to recognise the accomplished fact, 
and the legists were never found wanting in .this art. It 
Xvas laid down Mhat being the source, pf all' 

authority on earth, the authority exercised by the yaripus 
kings arid rulers in Islamic ‘countries was legitimised after 
being approved ' by-the Khalifah. Thus legally the Sultans 
-•were omnipotent, their authority restricted only by the law 
of the Qoran, and their position being sanctified • by .being 
-divine in its origin. 

In actual practice however the pow’ef of the Sultans 
depended bn force of arms which was the only .argument 
-recognised by their rivals. The monarchy was- bis ywho 
had the longest arm and the mightiest sword.. Their 
■authority therefore knew no limitations excepting • such, 
practical ones as the opposition or turbulence of a dis-' 
.■contented people, the revolt of an ambitious chief, or palace 
intrigues and revolutions. To this absolution was sought 
to be 'added the Persian halo of the Divinity of Kingship. 
But this was hardly recognised by their contemporaries. 
It received full recognition only in the case of the Mughal 
- Emperors. 

Thus the Monarchy of the . Sultanate was a curious 
anomaly. It neither conformed fully to the Muslim religious 
law nor to Indian tradition or custom. Consequently it 
was regulated by no uniform law of succession either. 
'It AS true that the rulers usually sought- to legitimise their 
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position by securing an ex post facto investiture by the 
Khali fah, but even this practice was • not always followed, 
while the cloak of election by the magnates of the com- 
munity was cast aside as soon as a ruler found himself 
strong enough to ignore them. The accessions of Balban 
and A'la-uddin Khalji are the most conspicuous cases 
in point. 

The Monarch thus being the ultimate source of all autho- 
dty was also the supreme judge as well as commander of 
the forces of the realm, all in one. He was also the 
maker of the administrative law which consisted of his 
•orders and regulations. 

* 

The aims ani policy of the Sultans — The professed aim 
of tile Sultans was to propagate Islam and wage holy wars 
upon infidel lands and secondly to <use their unbounded 
resources for the benefit of their subjects. Practice, however, 
wa'' far different from theory. Rarely was the welfare of hiS 
subjects the primary concern of any prince among them.^ 
Even the interests ' of the Faith had to wait before self- 
.aggrandisement and worldly ambition. On the whole the 
government of the Sultans was not for the people ; rather 
the people were for the government. 

The policy of the Sultans wis dictated by a variety of 
•circumstances. They were faced by the difficulty of satisfying 
•two mutually hostile interests, viz,, the dictates of the Faith 
■(as they understood them) which enjoined on them extirpa- 
tion of idolatory, on tjie one hand, and winning the support 
and co-operation of the nou-Muslim majority of their 
subjects, without which their position would be precarious, 
on the other. They could do everything with bayonets 
■except sit on them. As Holderness says: “The conquerors 
.and the .conquered n.ever completely fused, but came to 
know each other better, and the former, found the latter tod 
. useful to think of exterminating them if that had been 
•possible.’’ Hence their Ipdian subjects of whom the bulk 
were non-Muslim had to be treated with reluctant toleration 

f 

^ The exceptions were the Tughlaq Sultans . 
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and consideration if only from expediency and not froni; 
choice. Medieval Hirlduistn had to be tolerated by the 
Sultans as a. necessary evil. There was no alternative. ' = : , 

B, The Central Government — The Central Government 
was formed on the Persion model. The airily .which 
supported it was organised on the Turkish system. The 
council of ministers was adopted from the Persian system. 
In theory it was purely a consultative body and existed on 
the sufferance of the king. But in practice the p'owers and 
juiisdiction of the ministers severally and collectively varied 
greatly in proportion to the relative strength and ability of 
the king' and the ministers. Sometimes the minister was- 
practidally all-in-all and the Sultan was reduced to the 
position of a rionentity. Witnessing this state of affairs the 
'jurists, never to be beaten' by new developments in the 
politics of the courts, legitimised the post of such wazirs by 
calling them Wazir-ul-tafwid, that is wazirs with urilimited 
authority. This class of wazirs “could exercise ail the powers 
and prerogatives of the sovereign with only soine nominal 
restrictions. He was required, for instance, to inform the 
monarch of all his measures and could not, without special 
permission, dismiss or transfer any officer appointed by the 
ruler. He could, however, appoint officers in the name of 
the sovereign and hear complaints against all officials whether 
appointed by the monarch or not. If the sovereign and the 
wazir both gave orders regarding the same matter in ignor- 
ance of each other’s action, the command which had been 
issued nrst would stand. The sovereign, however, had 
the right to over-side his minister when there was a serious 
difference of opinion. Another limitation was that the wazir 
could not appoint his own successor or repiesentative.’’^ 
The second kind' of wazir was a wazir with limited authority 
and was called Wazir-i-taufidh. He was merely an assistant 
to execute the orders of the sovereign. In actual practice he 
also wielded great power, for he was the head of administra- 
tion and was entitled to control the bureaucratic machinery 2, 

^ Qureshi, p. 77. 

“ Loc- cit. 
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There. is mention of a third kind of wazir too. Sometimes 
the chief noble of the court, i.e. the A.mir-ul-Umara, exercised 
the sole power of the sovereign. The jurists, however, say 
that the Amir-ul-Umara had only supplanted the unlimited 
wazir. Khan Jahan, minister of Firoz Tughlaq is an example 
•of the unlimited wazir, and Balban of the Amir-ul-'Umara. 

• Among the duties and obligations of the wazir were 
included all the constructive functions in a broad sense. He 
was to supervise the finances, enrich the treasury, enlist and 
inspect the army and take steps to make the people prosper- 
ous, happy and contented. It was his duty also to look after 
and sustain men of piety and learning and protect the weak 
and the indigent, the widows and orphans. Finally it was 
his duty to organise the offices and make them efficient in 
their work. In short the wazir was the head of the entire 
■machinery of the government. The wazir naturally com- 
manded great respect and the Sultans had to show due 
regard for his activities and plans. 

It was necessary for the wazir to be a man of high 
qualifications and literary attainments. To this rule there 
were very rare exceptions. Khan-Jahan-Maqbul, wazir of 
Firoz Shah, for instance, was not highly educated, still 
he was considered to be the wisest of men and was one 
of the most capable of ministersi. 

The Diwan-i-Wazaraf — The word Diwan has undergone* 
many changes of meaning from age to age.' During the 
Sultanate it signified a Department or Ministry. And 
because the main business of the wazir w’as finance, the 
wazir’s ministry or the Diwan-i-Wazarat connoted the 
Revenue Department.- The wazir had an assi;-tant known 
as i\dih wazir. Other important officials attached to the 
Revenue Ministry were, (1) mushrif-i-maraalik,- the account- 
ant general, and the mustaufi, wffio was the auditor. 
During the Tughlaq period the mushrif w^as put in charge 
of the income and mustaufi, of the e.^penditure. Next 
was the nazir who supervised the collections of revenue. 

' Qureshi, p. 81 . 

^ See Appendix. 
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He had a large staff to assist him. Another officer, viz., 
waquf was created by Sultan Jalal-uddin Khalji, to supervise- 
local expenditure. The latter proved so useful that his office 
became- expanded subsequently into an important 
department. 

There were three other chief ministries, which together 
with the di\s'an-i-wazarat were compared to the four - pillars- 
of the state. These were : the diwan-i-risalat, which dealt 
with the department of religion and charities. It was 
presided over by the sadr-tts-sudur. The diwan-i-risalat 
was generally combined with the diwan-i-qaza or the- 
department of justice, presided over by the chief qazi> arid 
the two offices were also generally held by one and the same- 
man. The second was the diwan-i-arz, presided over by the- . 
ariz-i-mamalik, who was the controller-general of the- 
military department. The ariz had his provincial assistants, 
and their duties consisted in enlisting recruits, fixing their 
pay, inspecting the army, and disbursement of salaries to- 
the troops.' The third was the diwan-i-lnsha, which dealt 
with the correspondence between the sultan and the local, 
governments, including all correspondence of a confidential 
nature. 'Questions falling directly within the purview of 
any particular ministry were directly sent to it. The- 
diwan-i-insha was presided over by the dabir-i-hhas, (also 
called tiaib-i-diwan i-insha). It was also the diity of this 
minister to communicate the orders and wishes . of the- 
emperor to the governors and local officers and to placri 
before him their petitions. He had to be a clever and. 
astute man as he had to deal with all manner of situations 
and persons. He had a numerous staff of secretaries, 
assistants and clerks, all of whom were e.xpected. to be 
‘men of letters'. 

Besides the four chief departments there were certairi 
other departments of considerable importance. One was 
the department of the harid-i-mamalik,^ who was the head 
of the State Information Bureau. Through this department 
the centre kept itself informed of all that was happening. 

^ See Appendix. 
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over the empire. A network of news-agents or intelli- 
gencers were spread out in all locaHlics, who acted both 
as a secret information agency and as open reporters as 
well. Men of tried honesty and probity were entrusted 
with this work. A local harid resided in every administra- 
tive division. This department was particularly conspicuous 
and indispensable during war or rebellion. Under strong 
and benevolent rulers this department was of great use to 
the people, because it reported about the doings of the 
local officers, and generally about all other matters con- 
cerning the welfare of the people. 

Spies — Besides the band’s department, there were a large 
number of spies in every place and chiefly in the houses 
of the nobles to report their affairs to the sultan. TJie 
agency of spies was increased to an intolerable and ridi- 
culous excess by Ala-uddin Khalji, which made it dangerous 
for the nobles to talk even to relatives in their own liomes 
or to have any kind of social inter cojrsc whatsoever. 

Another important department was the Diicau-i-Riyasat^ 
which might be called the ministry of markets and trade. 
This was meant for the supervision of the markets and the 
dealings of the merchants and traders. It was the duty 
of the Rai's who was the head of this department, to allow 
no competitive or monopoly prices to prevail. He also 
inspected weights and measures and kept a strict watch 
that the market rules were not infringed. It was his duty 
to prevent the merchants from cheating or e.xploiting the 
customers. He also realised the market dues. 

The Regent (Naib-i-Mamalik) — Mention must be made 
of the inaiportant office of the Naib-i-Mamalik also. This 
. office did not exist in the Persian Khilafat, being a creation 
of the Dihli Sultans. Ala-uddin Khalji made Malik Kafur,. 
his Naib, that is to say, a Deputy-King. The Naib often, 
enjoyed unprecedented power and privileges and the confi- 
dence of the Sultan, though no particular department was 
entrusted to him. But sometimes it was bestowed only 
as an ornamental title. 

The type of the Turkish administrative System . — The 
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Government: of the Sultanate has been characterised by 
some western scholars as of a feudal type. This is a solely 
mistaken view. There was nothing in the Turk'sh system 
which could be compared to that ‘organised anarchy’ of 
Mediaeval Europe which is known as the Feudal System. 
On the contrary the Turkish system was a highly cehtra- 
lissed and well-organised bureaucracy, with a regular 
gradation of departments and officials who were all creators 
of the Sultan and whose tenure of office depended solely on 
his will and pleasure. There was no infeudation or sub- 
infeudation, no post was hereditary, and the iqtas were 
transferred from one hand to another quite frequently. The 
governors and lower officers of the state owed allegiance to 
no other master except the emperor. Nor was the army 
feudalised. Even the armies of the iqtadars did not have to 
take any oath of fealty to any but the emperor. The 
Sultanate of Delhi was essentially a territorial state as under- 
stood in modern times. 

Finance. — The Turkish rulers appreciated full well that 
the stabilit y of a kingdom was based on the soundness of 
its finance. The Sultans imported, in this respect too, the 
system of taxation from the Abbaside Khilafat, and adjusted 
and modified it according to local eondilions. The chief 
source of state income in India from the earliest times had 
been land revenue. -The Muslim tax, Kharaj, was practically 
the same and gradually came to be identified with land 
revenue. Kharaj was a tax levied on the produce of land 
which, having b;;en conquered by force of arms from non- 
Muslims, is allowed to -remain in their possession and is not 
confiscated. If a zunmi bought iinliri land (i.e., land 
belonging to a Muslim) it became kharaji. But if a Muslim 
bought lihar/xji land, it continued to be kharaji. 'I'luis it 
was that both the Muslim and non-Muslim (zimnii) culli- 
vators came to have kharaji lands, paying land revenue on 
its produce. According to the Muslim law the State's share 
ranged from ten to fifiy per cent. The latter limit was 
reached by Ala-uddin Khalji, while F was brought dovn to 
the former level by Ghiyas Tughlaq. 

Ushr. — This too. was a kind of land tax which was 
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originnily realised on the Arabian territories only from the 
2\Iuslirns. Later some other lands aLo belonging to Muslims 
in other countries were included among the ushri lands. 
The rale of tax varied according to dilferent conditions of 
irrigation, labour, etc., from ten to live per cent of the 
produce. Ushr was also charged o«i honey. In India some 
lands were declared by Qulb uddin .Aibek to be ushri, but 
they seem to have been con lined to the Lahore piovince 
and were very few. < 

Other sources of income were ; the Jiziyah the Zahat ; 
the Khcims or Ghanimah ; the imiiort duties ; mines and 
treasure trove. 

Jiziyah was raised from non-Muslims only and was a 
tax not on property but^ar capita, although the incidence 
varied according to the financial position of tlie payer. 
This distinction between the and other taxes which 

were levied on property or income, must be primarily 
understood to realise the correct significance of the jiziyah 
as it was levied under the Sultanate. It was a tax 
imposed on ziminis (non-Nfuslims) as a price for the 
privilege of being allowed to live under the protection of the 
Muslim State, and secondly, to make the zimmis feel their 
contemptible and humiliating position. Some writers take 
■exception to this de(\nition of the jiziayah, as being com- 
pletely incorrect. They say that it w'as a poll-tax levied 

•only from non-Muslims as tlie cash-equivalent 'of the 

assistance, which they would be liable to give if they had 
not. persisted in their unbelief, because living as they do in 
the Muslim State, they must be ready to defend it.’'i No 
one need dispute this new and healthier exposition of the 

principle undirlying the jiziyah. But to say that this 

significance of the- ux was in the mind of the Medieval 
Sultans and their religious mentors and that they were 

^Vide ^uresbi, p. 93. Dr. Qureshi has quoted only one 
sentence from Aghnides and omitted the remaining discussion of 
'the jiziyah by the author of ‘Muhammadan Theories of Finance’. 
This conveys an entirely wrong impression of the author’s views 
as will be shown in the appendix- q. v. 
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actuated by such motives as the new interpretations would! 
suggest is to fill new wine in old bottles, and would amount 
to nothing short of a blunt denial of their own declarations. 
The Sultans understood the jiziyah in no wise different from 
what Qazi Mughis explained it to mean. 

Questioned by Sultan Ala-uddin concerning the position 
of the Hindu a$ a lihirajguzar, the Qazi of Bayana- 
expounded the injunctions of the Faith thus : "By the- 
ecclesiastical law the term khirajgiizar is applicable to a-, 
Hindu only, who as soon as the revenue collector demands 
the sum due from him, pays the same with meekness^ and. 
humility, coupled with the utmost respect, and sliould- 
the collector choose to spit into his mouth, opens the same 

without hesitation, so that the official may spit into it, 

T/je purpose of this extreme humility on his , part and the 
collector’s spitting into his mouthy is to show the extreme, 
subservience iniumhent on this class, the Glory of Islam and 
the orthodox Faith, and the degradation of the false religion. ■ 
God almighty himself (in the Qoran) declares with regard to- 

their being subjected to degradation and thus Hei 

expressly commands their complete degradation, in as much 
as these Hindus are the deadliest foes of the true Prophet. 
Mustafa, on whom be peace, has given orders regarding 
the slaying, plundering, and imprisoning of them,. 
ordaining that they must either follow the true faith, or else 
he slain and imprisoned, and have all their wealth and 
property .confiscated. With the exception of the I mam-i- A' zam 

(Abu Hanifa) we have no other great divine as 

authority for accepting the poll tax (jiziyah) from a Hindu ], 
for the opinion of the other learned men is based on the 
Hadis (Tradition) "Either death or Islam’'. This exposition 
of the Qoranic injunctions happened to square so much 
with the steps which the Sultan had already taken, albeit 
totally in ignorance of the Law, that he burst out into a 
laughter' ofi approval of the Qazi’s views and informed him 

with great gusto that 'I have established laws so 

that under the fear of my commands they would all escape 
into a mouse hole ; and now you tell me that it is 
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inculcated in the Hivinc !,i\v that the Hindu shmild hv made 
obedient and 'iuhmis-'-ivr in the rx!rt !ni'.,..,....K’t <t av-mrrd, 
that tlsc Hindu wii! never be ^t^^n^t"•!Vc and nbeda-at fo the 
Mu'alman isntii he became- de.titnic aiui i!nnevcri‘'h! d 


d'here no jvo^^itive evitirnce to slnov that tho'-e rmn- 
Mu.-limt^ who nmK-d the Sultan^ a'tny were exempt I'lom it. 
To lew it on wor’icn and erhidren, or t>n d!C!■cpit^ and 
de>titiuC', wonld have been both inadvisable and imprac- 
ticable. ,Mort over a number oi other taxes based on the 
saint oruund were aHu imposeil mi tiie nnn-.Musiims, t-.r*. 
the tax on pi!erim<, the import and octroi duty on non- 
Muslim merchants heini» double that on Mu'-lims, i.c., 5 per 
cent on the former and per Cent on the latter, 'riu-sc 
taxes, if nothing else, do serve to show clearly tlj.it the non- 
Muslim subjects of the SuU.ins did labour und-r certain 
disabilities and did not enji'y a positimj of Ca|tiality as citizens 
witli the Muslims. Nor shall we he justified iji tindinr’ fault 
with their ideas and altitude, 'riicy were the products of 
their own environment. But it would .seem equally un- 
nece.ssary to attempt to draj» tliem to the level of our modern 
ideas. Ixxither the Turushkdauda of Gaharw.ifs nor the 
poll-tax mentioned by Tod, were in nature akin to the jiztycth, 
in any sense. But even supposing they were, then they 
were no belter or worse thaji the jiziyah ; and the circum- 
stances of their impo.sition by Hindu chiefs can in no way 
soften the acute implication of the jiz.iyah. 

Such was the theoretical position of the jiz.iyah, but if is 
very probable that the acutenc.ss of it might have been 
greatly tempered in actual practice. 

The jiziyah was levied on all non-Muslim .subjects 
(zimrais) excepting the Biahmans, who did not forget to 
claim a privileged position even here. Firoz Shah Tuqlaq 
was perfectly justified and logical in removing this unjust 
distinction, because the Islamic Law did not give any privi- 
leges to Brahmans. Their protests only show that they 
acutely felt the loss of a privilege wliich they had always 
.selfishly, .enjoyed. The ziminis were divided into three 
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■classes according to their financial position. The poorest 
•class paid one dinar, the middle two dinars, and the richest 
'four dinars, per head per annum. 

Zakat , — Zakat is classed as a religious tax which was 
realised from the well-to-do Muslims only, the object being 
to support and maintain the poor and needy Musalmans from 
its. proceeds. It was payable on wealth in the shape of 
treasures or herds of cattle or merchandise etc., the share 
of the stale being per cent. 

Khanis . — Khams or Ghanimah consists of the spoils of 
war. Legally one-fifth of the war booty and one or two 
articles especially selected by the Sultan, were the share of 
government, and the rest must be distributed to the army. 
But this rule ..was seldom obeyed by the Sultans who tried 
lo monopolise as much as they could. 

Import duties have already been referred to above. 

■' As regards mines and treasure- trove, the jurists greatly 
differ as to the state share of the find. The Hanafi school 
makes it ^th, the Shafite nil, and the Maliki.hold that zakat 
•should be paid on it. 

Heirless property left by a man dying intestate also 
belonged to the state. 

The Army . — The army was controU'ed and managed by 
-the Ministry of War or Diwan-i-arz ; The Ariz-i-Mamalik was 
Ihe head of this department. The various duties pertaining 
to the army, such as recruitment, branding (dccgh) when it 
was introduced keeping a descriptive roll, (huliya), payment' 
' of salaries, inspection of the troops etc., were all within his 
jurisdiction and responsibility. 'From a statement of Zia' 
Barani that Ala-uddin Khaljis ;court poets received their 
salaries from the army department it would appear that all 
salaries were disbursed through the ‘Ariz. ‘If so one can 
■see -the beginnings in this custom of the Mughal custom of 
putting all public servants on the army pay-list and giving 
them raansabs'^. 

^ Qureshi, p. 132* 
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The distribvition of the army was made according to the 
needs of different provinces and localities. The means of 
communication being slow and the revolts frequent, sufli- 
cient forces were maintained by the provincial heads and 
even bv the lower executives. l‘»ul special care had to -be 
t.akcn of the nortlr-west frontier. -A scries of foi.tresscs were 
built and (del ones kept in good rcp.iir and all theee were 
equipped with the best garrison and commanded by the 
ablest and most experienced warriors. These wardens of the 
marches had the most perilous atul important responsibility 
from the menace of Mughal inv.asions which had become very 
frequent in the l^Uh and Idth centuries. 

The main arm and the backbone of the army was 
cavalry. The Sultans made constant improvements in the 
efiiciency of the cavalry. They were expected to 1)C equipped 
to a specified standard in the matter of arms and horses. 
The troopers were of three kinds ; inuraitab, i.c., with no 
horse, yak aspah, with one horse and du pspali, witli two 
horses. 

The elephant corps formed tlie next, effective element 
of the army. They were used both for transport of heavy 
baggage as well as for fighting in which they served almost 
the same purpose as the tanks in modern warfare. The 
supply of elephants w.as mainl}' drawn from Bengal. The 
elephant corps was commanded by the Shahna-i-fil. 

Infantry . — The infantn' (payaks) consisted of men of 
humbler origin and the Hindus. Some of them served as 
body-guards, but the majority were utilised for various 
menial services, as watchmen, door-keepers, attendants. 
Sometimes they took part in battles also. But they bore 
arms like the sword, the bow and arrow etc. 

Firearms . — Some sort of firearms were also in. use. Com- 
bustibles like naphtha and rockets were used specially during 
sieges. The use of such weapons, however, remained 
in a very rudimentary stage under the Sultanate. But 
quite ingenious devices, like catapults {manjaniq), were used 
to hurl heavy iron of stone balls and inflammable material 
into the forts.' The catapults consisted of two posts pitched 
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at a short distarice with a horizontal bar on which a long 
bainboo was swung and the ball was kept in a noose attached 
•to the lower end Of the bamboo. This was then swung 
■ hard and then let go so that the ball was hurled with great 
force. ' 

Organisation.— The army was organised on the Turkish 
model as imported and modified in Persia by the Ghaznavids. 
The Turkish army was divided into tiimans. Each tiiman 
comprised ten or twelve thousand troopers. This was 
further elaborated by Changiz Khan. In the army of the 
Sultans the largest force commanded by a single commander 
was 1 UjOOU, and its leader held the title of khdii. A Khan 
commanded Itn-inaliks, each of whom commanded 1,000 
'men dr more. Under the inalik were ten ainirsz&nd under 
•him sipah Salar ahdJtheri the sar-i-khaU, then’ latter having 
'had only ten horsemen under him'. f /.v ;• ' . 

' ‘ Justice] Reli'giou^ Supervision and- Police'.' ' li has 
been pointed' out ' above that the departmentfe' of justice 
and religion and charaties were combined and • placed 
iii charge of a ‘single niinister who was Sadr-us-sudur as 
well as Qazi-i-mamalik. But the emperor was above them 
■all' arid the final court of appeal in all matters. Jurists have 
•divided' -the judicial functions of the„ Sultan under three 
•sub-deparlriients : the Diwan-i-mazalim, which was meant 
to hear complaints against public servants ; the Diwan-i- 
,qaza through which justice was dispensed in. cases of dispute 
among the subjects of the State and a Qaza-i-askar, which 
-dealt. Avith the disputes or unlawful actions of the members 
-of the army. In the case of civil disputes, the' cases 
-would first go to the court of the local qazi and then to the 
next higher qazi, and if necessary they could finally be 
taken to the chief-qazi’s and the Sultan’s court. 

An important judicial officer was also the ' Amir- 
-i-dad who presided over the Divvan-i-mazalim in the 
absence of ■ the emperor.. In the pr(fsence of the emperor 
he carried out the • decisions of .the court. His duty 
•was to execute the' business .of the judicial department. He 
i -is said to have. been responsible also for the upkeep of 
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public buildings, such as mosques, gates, city walls, bridges. 
The.kotwal and the muhtasib were under him. 

Procedure — Appeals from local qazis woe taken to the 
•chief qazi, but they could be taken direct to the Sultan over 
1he qazi’s head. There is no mention in the chronicles of 
any definite procedure. But appeals were allowed only 
rarely. Indeed few occasions would have arisen for appeals, 
because most of the litigation was disposed of by the village 
panchayats. It must be said to the credit of the Sultans 
“that they approved the village panchayats realising as they 
did the great antiquity as well as utility of the institution. 

In civil cases and administrative matters there was no 
•difliculty. If the parties were both Muslim, the case was 
decided according to the Shari^at, but if they were Hindus, 
Hindu customary, law was also consulted. 'Cases between 
Muslim and non-Muslim litigants were decided' according 
•to principles of equity,’ in the opinion of Qureshi. But no 
, definite data regarding such cases are available. 

In the matter of Criminal Law', the state had to over- 
-• -ride the predilections of the qazis and to make such rules as 
would cover those cases for W’hich the Qoranic law's were 
■found to be inadequate. 

The Religious Department — An important department 
■'under, the Sultanate w'as that of the Muhtasib, after the 
manner of the Abbaside Khilafat. The duties of this officer 
were very wide and w'ere concerned w'ith the supervision and 
•preseryation of the general religious and ■ civic morals of 
■men. For instance, he was not only to compel the Muslims 

• to observe the five daily prayers and other practices enjoined 
' ‘by the Law, but also to see that the people behaved in such a 

■manner as not to cause any kind of injury or annoyance 
•either to men or even animals. He could punish dishonest 

• •merchants and people who obstructed the streets or commit- 
•'ted nuisance, or over-loaded their cattle and so on and so 
'forth. 

The Police — The policing. of the cities .was entrusted to 
■ Kotwals; The Kotw'al corresponded roughly to the Sahib-i- 
••:Shurta of the Khilafat. His duty was to, guard the city wall 
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and he had the keys of the city gates. The city was divided 
into a number of wards each being placed under the watch 
of a leading man of the same ward. The kotwaPs exercised 
some magisteiial powers also. 

It is, however, not clear how the countryside was 
protected and guarded. Probably it was left to the local 
village authorities to look after. 


. was an Amir-i-Bahr also to supervise a small flotilla 

ot boats on the rivers. Another minor department dealt with 
^nculture, the officer-in-charge being called Amir-i-Kh. 

e ealt with schemes of agricultural improvement which 
was always the chief concern of the. state. 

Quote instance jrom Elliot IV, 453. 

C. Structure and working of the Government 

Provincial 


emn^rp administrative divisions of the 

empire of Delhi is given in the chronicles of the period 


Indeed 


their 


divistnnc”^ <^^fioite distribution of provinces and 

recoani<;pH Conquered parts of the country were 

dutv*nf ma‘ thereof and entrusted with the- 
own resources^^” Sn collecting revenue by their 

been attemnt ^ i organisation seems to have 

no mean^tn^t^^^ Altamash and then by Balban, but we have 
is certain about it. One thing> however 

local sovernn ^'^^cnt of the central control over the 
the strength according to two conditions, viz; 

of the Lv-nL Sultan, and the distance 

■e. The governors were 
ahvay’S aspired to becorne 
as the central power grew w'eah- 
'Jnder Ala-„rin~ 'r^, forced to submit time and again, 
made toits conquest of the land 

southern nrovflr'i^®^^ still the whole of the 

Under Muhammad^ T^ui loosest siibjection> 

inmad Tughlaq when .the.. empire, reached 


indeuendenf ^ leaders wno a 

Hence they had 
Under b®- forced 
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widest extent we have a definite mention of twenty-three 
provinces. 

Governors were called by various names, of which icali- 
and viug^ti were the most common. The Wali seems to 
have enjoyed a higher status and authority than the Muqti.i 
The governors were more cr less autonomous within their 
jurisdictions and were n^t interferul with so long as tliey 
owed allegiance and paid regular tribute to the Sultan. 
The government of the Sultans was in nature a rule by a 
military camp and the governors were all military men. 
Their primary duty was to help in the collection of revenue 
and to propagate the Faith, They were also expected to 
assist in but not interfere with the administration of justice 
and in the reljgious affairs. 

The army maintained by the governors was subject lo 
control and inspection by the provincial Arix who was 
responsible to the Central Government. 

' . For keeping the local revenue records and submitting 
them to the Wazir, an expert accountant was appointed in 
each province who was called Sahib-i-Diwan. In theory he 
was subo'rdinate to the governor but as he was appointed 
directly by the Sultan he constituted a great check on the 
governor, 

Shiqq and parganah — The division of the provinces 
(Iqta’, Wilayat) was effected not earlier than the I4th century. 
Under Muhammad Tughlaq there are definite indications of 
the existence of Shiqqs as sub-divisions of provinces. In 
the confusion following Firoz Shah's reign the Shiqq seems 
to have disappeared, but emerged again under the Lodis as 
the name of certain territorial divisions under the new name 
of sarhars. The precursor of dhe parganah was the qasba 
which indicated a group of a few villages. Several such 
groups comprised a sarkar and were in course of time called 
. parganahs. The head of the sarkar was called shiqqdar-i- 
shiqqdaran and that of the parganah, shiqcjdar. Among 

^ Moreland and Qureshi both have expressed the same opinion 
■ in this connection- Qureshi, p. 186 ; Moreland, Agr. System, 
Appendix B. ' 

3 
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other officials' of the Sarkar, faujdar is mentioned, and 
of the parganah, the names of chowdhry, qanungo and 
mutasarrif. 

Means of communication and transpoi-t — Upto the time 
of the Khaljis whatever means of communication and 
transport were constructed were meant primarily for state 
purposes. A sound and quick postal system as well as a 
spy system, was a fundamental necessity, particularly for 
the security and stability of a military state like that of the 
Turks. Their postal system was borrowed from the 
Romans (see appendix). It was an efficient system and 
.served well its object of keeping the provinces in close touch 
with the centre. Post was carried by two different agencies ; 
by men runners called dhax^ahs and by horses. At short 
intervals of a mile or two relays of men and horses were 
stationed. Light post consisting of letters, despatches and 
sometimes light baggage Yas carried by the runner in a 
bag in one hand and in the other he carried a pole to the 
top of which were attached a bunch of jingling belL. The 
dbawah ran at full speed and passed his bag on to the man 
at the next station, who kept himself in readiness, so that 
the movement was continuous without a break. This 
transport was quicker than the horse transport, because the 
horses had to be unyoked at every stage and the relay put 
in. But the horse dak carried heavier luggage including 
fruits and parcels etc. Sometimes even men were carried 
in litters by a sort of relay system. Ganges water is said 
to have been carried for Muhammad Tughlaq upto Deogiri- 
Muhammad Tughlaq organised another ingenius system of 
transmission of news with great speed. Between large +owns 
a series of large kettle-drums were placed at some intervals. 
Whenever some*. incident of importance occurred in any 
distant part the drums were beaten and when the sound 
reached the next station the - drums of that place were 
between. Thus in a short time the whole chain relayed the 
sound and the news was transmitted to the Sultan very 
quickly. Possibly some sort of signalling system was used. 

All this system was, however, meant only for the service 
of tlie state and was not used b3* private persons. The news- 
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reporters distributed over the empire were called Barids. 

Besides the open system of news-reporters there was a 
parallel system of spies who kept the centre informed of 
all local happenings and chiefly about the activities of 
■officials. 

Restmie of the achievements of the Stdtans — The vast 
•country- wide empire of Muhammad Tughlaq had already 
dwindled down to less than half its extent before the eyes of 
-that redoubtable emperor himself. Firoz did nothing to 
recover it. On the other hand the policy of Firoz left the' 
•structure of the empire in a rickety condition and within a 
few years of his death the whole edifice crumbled down 
with a crash. No recovery was possible on the linei on 
which the policy of the kingdom had been moulded by its 
rulers. ^Tlie Lodi system suffered from certain intestine and 
•chronic weakness-es which ikVere past cure, besides the basic 
..shortcomings of the Turkish experiment. A new remedy, 
-a fresh and robust outlook, a free, untrammelled view 
point, were necessary to effect a revival. The seeds for such 
a growth were .laid by Slier Shah and they fructified and 
blossomed forth to the fullest extent in the congenial soil of 
the benign and d) namic regime of Akbar. 

Thus in the socio-political sphere the achievements of the 
Delhi Sultans were poor. The three main problems with 
which they were confronted remained more or less unsolved. 
The frontier situation remained substantially as it was at 
the commencement of their rule. The Gakkhars remained 
irnplacated and unbefriended as ever. Nor was the internal 
security carried to a sounder stage. In the sphere of adminis- 
trative reconstruction too, no enduring institutions such as 
might survive the shocks of revolutions were built up. The 
local institutions of which the sub-structure persisted through 
all sorts of upheavals were deeply rooted in the soil of the 
land. They survived because of their native stability. 

Then in the matter of building up a country-wide empire, 
they did succeed for some time, in bringing the whole land 
under the sway of their flag, but while the distant parts of 
it were never brought under a centralised control, even the 
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nearer ones did not attain any appreciable degree of 
solidarity. 

Lastly the traditions and policies followed by the Sultans 
on the whole were far from being worthy of ser -ing as an 
example and a beacon-light to show the path to their 
successors. 

The achievements of the Sultans in the domain of art^ 
especially architecture and a certain class of literature were 
far more appreciable and lasting. But this subject is outside 
' the purview of this w^ork. 



CHAPTER III 

POLITICAL INSTITUTIONS PRIOR TO AKBAR 

I — From Babar to Humayun (1526^1556) 

Introductory — In the previous chapter we have attempted 
to sketch the administrative experiments and to estimate 
the achievements of the Sultans of Dihli. The political 
institutions bequeathed by them have been examined and 
elucidated. But in order to comprehend the problems and 
the achievements of their successors it is essential to ac- 
quaint ourselves also with the new background of the 
socio-political texture of the 16th century northern India 
on which the picture of the following institutions had to 
develop. Again to estimate the value of the work of the 
successive actors on the subsequent stage of our history 
it is equally important to know their respective antecedents, 
and the circumstances of their birth and breeding. 

Timur had set an example of great imperialistic ambi- 
tions realised in extensive conquests. But of his vast 
empire, only Transoxiana, the bulk of Afghanistan, and 
part of Khorasan and Persia were all that remained in the 
-.possession of his successors. The greater part of the 
central Asian countries which had been subjugated by 
Timur were divided between the Uzbegs and the Safavis 
who had newly established their power. No one 
among the Mirzas (as the Timurid princes are known 
to Muslim historians) was capable- of consolidating 
the portion of the Amir’s kingdom that each had inherited. 
Even that was divided among several cousins who ruled 
independently their respective shares. None of them evinced 
any genius for adventure or ambition for conquest. The 
instinct for great adventure had become dormant in the 
Timurid stock, as Denison Ross points out, until it was 
re-awakened in Babar. 

Babar therefore had a great struggle to go through if 
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he wanted to gratify his arnbition. Orphaned and left to* 
his own resources at the very young age of eleven, he had 
continuosly to struggle against his cousins for the next 
twenty years in order to establish his kingdom at Samar- 
qand, a. city for .which Babar had as much love as his 
ancestor Timur. The political situation of Central Asia, 
however, so conspired against him— the rise of the Uzbegs 
in Khwarizmia and their expansion towards Transoxiana, 
the rise of the Safavids in Khorasan and Persia, combined 
with the weakness of his kinsmen — that it rendered the- 
realisation of his dream impossible. He found shelter in' 
Kabul which for some time became the base and centre of 
his activities, chiefly after 15 12 when he was defeated by . 
t|ie Uzbegs at the battle of Ghazdawan. Babar’s ambition 
was, however, unquenchable. He was not the man to 
give in to an unfavourable destiny and succumb to its 
seeming verdict. He must find some other regions to 
gratify his lust for conquest and empire. Unlike Timur 
Babar's resources were limited, and the Safavids in the 
west and Uzbegs in the north had not only left no chance: ' 
for his adventures in those directions but their existence 
had made his position in Afghanistan extremely precarious. 
The only region which lay open for attack was Hindustan, 
rendered defenceless owing to the mutual bickerings and 
the incapacity of its chiefs. It was this coincidence, of a. 
peculiar political situation in Central Asia and Hindustan' 
which almost compelled Babar to seek the gratification of 
his dreams in Hindustan. 

But while the situation in India was favourable for an 
invader frorn the north-west, it was not so for the establish- 
ment of a stable kingdom. A number of hostile sections 
had to be overpowered, and many mutually discordant 
and antagonistic elements to be reconciled in order to build, 
up a secure and enduring political structure. The Hindu 
chieftains of' Rajputana, headed by the stalwart Rana of 
Chittor, the Muslim' rulers of Gujrat and Malwa, and the 
Afghan warriois and free-lances in the east, had . all to be-, 
reckoned with. 
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Thus on the eve of the advent of Babar tlie whole 
country presented the spectacle of a congeries of kingdoms 
of varying magnitudes and resources. The most note- 
worthy though tragic trait of the cliaractcr of these king- 
doms "was that while they were all, Hindu and Muslim 
alike, imbued with patriotic sentiments and wore anxious to 
save the land from falling under the sway of any foreigner, 
their individual ambitions and interests proved stronger 
than their patriotic feelings and marred the chances of a 
concerted action against the invaders. Most of them 
aspired to the throne of Dihli, but at least two or three of 
them, the most conspicuous being Rana Sanga, went to 
the extent of inviting Babar to invade the country in the 
hope of securing by his assistance the kingdom of Dihli. 
The Afghan and Hindu chiefs both realised too late the 
supreme folly of inviting an outsider to settle their accounts, 
and tried to effect a union but it was all in vain. On the 
other hand the national consciousness of the Afghan chiefs 
of the eastern provinces and of Rana Sanga, which was 
made keener by the loss of Dihli and Agra, presented the 
most serious difficulty in securing a firm foothold in his 
newly acquired kingdom and eventually succeeded in 
hounding the unwary Humayun out of the country. 
There is a remarkable contrast between the manner in 
which the whole country was swept from west to east by 
the Ghurian adventurers in the first decade of the i3th 
century, and that in which Babar and his successors had 
to fight almost every inch of ground to acquire it. This 
contrast becomes all the more conspicuous by the fact that 
in the former case the native chiefs from whose hands the 
country had been wrested by the .invaders either vanished 
or retired quietly into some obscure corner never making 
any attempt to -recover their lost freedom w'hile in the 16th 
century the former rulers of the land maintained the 
struggle for freedom for at least one generation until the 
new conqueror took the wind 'OUt of their sails by becoming 
himself more Indianised and nationalised than themselves. 
It was this circumstance which made the conquest of • the 
country by the Mughals much slower than the precipitate 
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manner in which it fell into the hands of the Turkish war- 
riors in the l3th century. So when Babar and Humayun 
entered the arena and snatched the prize of India's crown 
from the rival claimants, they found themselves surrounded 
by a host of enemies who were not prepared to submit 
quietly to their new masters. It was on the ' background 
of such a political situation that Babar had to build up 
his administrative structure while Humayun had hardly any 
time front! his distractions and troubles to do anything W'orth 
the name in the way of reconstruction, although theoreti- 
cally he seems to have planned much. 

Political divisions of Hindustan before Babar — Northern 
India on the eve of the Mughal conquest was, as has been 
said above, split into a number of kingdom^ varying in 
extent and power. . The remnant of the Dihli Sultanate 
was only one of these, having lost all her ‘ former prowess 
and .preddminahce. Some of these kingdoms became the 
nuclei of the future provinces of the Mughal Empire. 

These kingdoms fall into four well-defined groups. 
Fortified within the Himalayan valleys there w'as a ring of 
chiebhips w'hich, until the Mughal conquest, remained 
entirely unaffected by the politics of Hindustan. The fore- 
most of them w'as Kashmir whose political boundaries w^ere 
clearly and unchangeably defined by nature. East of Kash- 
mir there w^as a series of smaller chiefships which remained 
autonomous even during the Mughal period. 

South of this region the plains of Hindustan, excluding 
Kajputana, w'ere parcelled out into several Muslim king- 
doms. Commencing from Multan in the extreme west 
and making a north-easterly curve, this group comprised 
Lahore, north-ea'-t of Multan, practically independent ; then 
south-east of Lahore, the lemnant of the Sultanate, and 
to the east thereof Behar and Bengal. Along the southern 
border of the plains of Hindustan lay the kingdoms of 
Khandesh, Gujrat and Mahva, besides the minor principa- 
lities of the hilly region of central India known as Bundel- 
khand and Baghelkhand. Between these two belts of 
Muslim kingdoms, on the west, stretched the wade expanse 
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dT Rajputana like a wedge, as it were, itself broken up into 
several chiefships, but rallying round the leadership of the 
house of Chittor which had at that time risen to the premier 
position among them. One very far-reaching result of this 
peculiar situation of the Rajput states was that their' rivalry 
with the kingdoms of Malwa and Gujrat saved the effete 
Empire of Dihli from being swallowed up by either of them 
and thus gave it a lease of life longer than it deserved. 

It is not possible to specify the precise extent of these 
kingdoms because their boundaries were perpetually chang- 
ing. -The provinces of Multan and Lahore were practically 
independent. The former consi'.ted roughly of a long narrow 
strip of land along the eastern bank of the Indu-;, stretching 
from its mouth northwards to a little above the city of Mul- 
tan, as far as the frontier of the Gakkhar land. On the south- 
east it was bounded by Rajoutara and on the north-east by 
Lahore. The province of Lahore was bounded on the west 
by the Jehlum and on the east by the Satlaj. On its north 
lay Kashmir and dn the south Rajputana. Next to Lahore 
was the territory of the Lodi Sultans. They, had failed to 
exercise more than a nominal control over Lahore, but 
Bahlol had succeeded, after a prolonged contest, in re- 
annexing the Sharqi kingdom of Jaunpur extending as far 
as Bihar. Sikandar extended it further by subjugating Bihar 
in the east and annexing Marwar, Bay ana, Chanderi, 
Dholpur, Raisen and Nagor in the west. To this Gwalior 
was added by Ibrahim who conquered it after the death of 
its ruler Mansingh, This was, however, the culminating 
point in the expansion of the Lodi dominions. The centri- 
fugal tendencies were already in evidence. Ibrahim was 
involved in dealing wdth the recalcitrance of his nobles for 
"the rest of his life. But ' the general revolt of the nobles 
which broke out at this time against Ibrahim was the result 
of his own unreasonable suspicions and tyranny. As a 
result of his baselessly suspecting Azam-i-Humayun Shirwani 
and throwing him and his son Path Khan into- prison, 
Islam Khan, another son of Azam Humayun rebelled in Agra 
and defended his property. On this two nobles Sai'd Khan 
and Azam-i-Humayun Lodi, deserted the Sultan and marched 
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to Lucknovv and sent to Idam Khan full assurance of their 
support. The Sultan instead of .placating the disaffected 
nobles, spurned their demand of the release of Azam Huma- 
yun Shitwani as the , price of their return to allegiance, 
and attacked them, killing Islam Khan and taking Sai’d Khan 
prisoner. But this temporary triumph, far from restoring 
peace, was the signal for a fresh outburst of revolt. Darya 
Khan Lohani of Bihar, Khan Jahan Lodi and Mian Husain 
Qarmali and others raised the standard of rebellion. As if 
to fan the flame of their resentment Ibrahim committed the 
folly of procuring the assassination of Shaikh Hasan Qarm- 
ali, governor of Chanderi, who was a relation of Husain 
Qarmali. Dtrya Khan Lohani having died was succeeded 
by his son Bahadur Khan who proclaimed himself king in 
his father’s fief of Bihar, and collecting an army of 100,000 
horse occupied the country as far as Sambhal, Another 
relation of his, Nazir Khan Lohani made himself inde- 
pendent in Ghazipur and assumed the title of Muhammad 
Shah. ■ i 

It was in the midst of this chaos that Ghazi Khan, son 
of Daulat Khan, governor of Lahore, visited Agra and 
returned with such disgust and suspicion against Ibrahim, 
that he advised his father to seek Babar’s assistance for his 
safety. Such was the condition of the kingdom of Dihli 
under Ibrahim. 

As regards the boundaries of the centrally situated pro- 
vinces of the Sultanate, such as Sambhal, Badaun, Itawah,. 
Agra, they are difficult to know with any degree of accuracy,, 
■ut they seem to have generally followed the line of the 
rivers. Next to Dihli was the kingdom of Bengal \vhich 
had maintained its independence ever since 13158 A. D.,. 
when Fakhr-uddin the Silahdar (armour-bearer) of the 
governor of Sunargaon, after his master’s death, killed the 
governor of Lakhnauti and subduing the provinces of 
Sunargaon, Lakhnauti and Satgaon, combined then? into 
one independent kingdom under his rule. 

Rajputana was practically free from Lodi control. South 
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of Rajputana the powerful kingdoms of Gujrat and MaUva 
were constantly- at war with each other or witli Chittor. 
Their boundaries, though fairly well defined by geography, 
were never quite steady. Both these Muslim kingdoms had 
become independent towards the end of the Ltth century. 
In the middle of the 15th century Mahmud Khalji of Malwa 
greatly extended his dominions and in 1440, marched upon 
Dihli itself, but was repulsed by Bahlol. At a later period, 
the possessions of Malwa extended as far as Kalpi in the 
north, which remained for two generations a bone of con- 
tention between it and jaunpur. Eventually in 1531 Malwa 
was absorbed by Gujrat. After this it rapidly changed 
hands until its conquest by Akbar in 1561, from Baa 
Bahadur, son of Shuja'at Khan, who was governor of that 
province under Sher bhah. 

The rulers of Gujrat were abler and more powerful than 
those of Malwa. They made extensive conquests and im- 
posed their suzerainty over many neighbouring territories. 
At one time their sway extended from Mandu and Dhar to 
the peninsula of Kathiawar, and from Chittor to Diu. The 
kings of Khandesh and the Rctis of Junagarh and Girnar 
were tributaries to them. The zenith of Gujrat’s ascendancy 
was' reached when in 1531 Malwa was annexed to it. But 
this unprecedented glory was very short-lived, and within a- 
few years decline and decay set in. The successors of 
Bahadur Shah III (1526-36) were i^eaklings under whom 
the kingdom fell rapidly into a state of chaos, and became 
the prey of rival factions until its annexation by Akbar 
in 1573. 

The kingdom of Orissa which, after its conquest’by Raja 
Man Singh in 1592, was joined to Bengal, was a part of 
the ancient kingdom of Kalinga. On its north-east was 
Bengal and on the south-west the. kingdorn of Golcunda.. 
On the' western side it was bounded by the table-land of 
Chhota-Nagpur and Gondwana which stretched right into- 
Central India. • • 

The Epcfent of Bahai-' s Kingdom . — The dominions of 
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the furthest .points of his conquests in that direction. 
The southern part of Bihar and the country beyond, 
remained independent in the hands of Afghan and Hindu 
chieftains. 

After Babar Malwa and Gujrat were conquered by the 
languid and dilatory Humayun in 1535, only to lose therU’ 
again within a few months. 

Political Divisions tender Babar and Humayun. — Con- 
cerning the political divisions of the kingdom under Babar 
and Humayun we have no definite information. From the 
memoirs we learn that there were thirty sarkars and zamin- 
daris (i.e. the territories of the tributary chiefs) under him 
extending from Jehlum to Bihar. Babar had neither time 
nor enough acquaintance w'ith the institutions of his new 
kingdom to be able to make any alterations or improv’^ements 
in the system of government. 

It is a very common, though thoroughly irrational and 
unscientific practice among students of Indian history to try 
to compare Babar with Sher Shah as an administrator. But 
it is not realised by these scholars that such a comparison is 
as irrelevant as it is unfair. Sher Shah was ten years’ senior 
in age to Babar and moreover being an Indian and had all 
his life been a w’itness to the ins and outs of its administra- 
tive system and its politics. Babar on the other hand was 
a foreigner, having no acquaintance with the institutions of 
this' land. It is therefore quite unfair to compare the two 
as administrators. 

Humayun wasted all opportunity , of constructive work 
by his owm imprudent methods of dealing with the compli- 
cated situation with which he w'as faced. Therefore it may 
be presumed that the political organisation of their predeces- 
sors was kept up unaltered by the first two Mughal rulers. 
^ Babar puts his whole dominions under two categories : the 
crown territories or regular sarkars, and the territories or 
states of those chiefs, or Rais and zamindars, w'ho had 
acknowledged his overlordship. These zamindaris com- 
prised about one-fifth of the whole kingdom. Out of the 
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^otal revenue ' amounting to 52 croresS parganahs to the 
value of about eight or nine crores were in ,the possession 
of the Rajas and Rais who were left in enjoyment of internal 
autonomy provided they paid regular tribute and remained 
1 ' 1 The crown territories were assigned to his followers 

wSse obligation was to carry on the administration with 
Ihe assistance of old government functionaries, to realise 
revenues and transmit them to the central treasury and 
to maintain a force according to their respective 
statu'^ to come to help the sovereign whenever called 
upon? ' These assignments were, however, not heredi- 
t^v. ' Th® assignees were frequently transferred. There 
was another class of assignments known as Suyurghal 
Hater also called Madad-i-ma‘ash) which were conferred for 
religious, charitable and educational purposes by way of 
maintenance upon individuals as well as institutions; These 
were free from- all obligations of either payment or military 
service. But if found to be abused they, could be with- 


drawn. 

Revenue — The revenues of Babar' and Humayun were 
mainly derived from land-tax. But there were 'Some other 
sources of income also. A customs duty' was levied on the 
frontier, on all imports from outside. This was called 
iamgha (stamp) because a stamp was put on cattle or goods 
on which duty had been paid. There were also transit duties 
■on merchandise transported from one part of the country to 
anuther. A fourth tax was levied on shop-keepers, especially 
in towns. Lastly the Jeziyah was imposed on non-musliras 
in those territories where the King's control was firmly 
established. 

Communications — An important and useful measure of 
Babar was the organisation of regular road and postal com- 
munications. He was the first ruler to order all his marches. 


^ Neither the actual coins referred to here nor their value can 
be estimated with certainty. Erskine has calculated that the 
52 crores of Babar’s revenue was equal to 12,000. But 

the current coins in the time of Babar were the Tanka 
.and Dam. 
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including ordinary journeys and CNCursions, to be regularly 
measured, an operation which must have tended to improve 
the geography and roads of a country then very imperfectly 
surveyed. He also established a series of post-hou.es from 
Agra "to Kabul, at intervals of about fifteen miles, and 
stationed relays of six horses and proper officers at cach.^ 

It need scarcely be mentioned that the army of Babar 
consisted mainly of cavalry recruited from among the Turks, 
Itiughals, and later on, Ha/.nras of the .Afghan country. They 
were recruited by the hnlitary leaders who attached them- 
selves to the king from various considerations of family or 
gi'atitude or hope of gain and fortune. Every leadei had his 
standard which indicated his ranlc, the highest standard 
being called iitgh. This was surmounted bv the flowing 
, tail of the mountain cow, an object of great ambition and 
granted onlv to a few. Besides these some Indian chiefs 
had gone over to Babar's side when lie very cleverly declared 
himself Ghazi and Ins war against Rana Sanga, a jehad 
.against an infidel. 

But Babar's artillery was the most important and unique 
•constituent of his army and was of immense use to him in 
hjs wars against the Indian chiefs who possessed nothing 
'like it. 

Justice under Babar must have fallen more or less com- 
■pletely into the hands of local bodies, (the village panchayats), 
•during the confusion following the decline of the Surs. But 
it may be presumed that cases of importance would have 
■been taken to the governor or even the king for decision. In 
the restoration of peace and security of life and property, 
Babar show’cd great vigilence and severity. In the Punjab 
the ]at and Gujar freebooters of the hills had become a 
terror. They infested the country, plundered and killed the 

^Ferishta (Briggs, II. pp- 66 67) mentions that Babar changed 
the Sikandari Gaz, and that the Babari Gaz continued in use till 
the beginning of Jehangir’s roign- This seems to be a mistake 
:as the Sikandari Gaz continued down to Akbar’s time when it was 
standardised like other measurements- 
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people. Babar caught many of them and cut them to 
pieces to make an example for others. This had a quieting 
effect on the miscreants. Similarly he dealt with Mohan 
Mundahir, who had looted and burnt the property of the 
Qazi of Saraana most ruthlessly. Thousands of Alundahirs 
ware slaughtered and their colony utterly devastated so that 
it never rose again. 

Public Works — Babar was a great lover of building 
pleasances, such as gardens, baths, tanks, wells and foun- 
tains. He also erected a number of mosques. In Agra alone 
68') masons and' craftsmen were employed on his buildings, 
and in Sikri, Dholpur, Biana, Koel and Gwalior, 1491 stone- 
cutters. Very few of his buildings have, however, survived. 

Character of Babar’ s Government — Wehav’^e noticed above- 
that Babar and Humayun had no option but to adopt andi 
continue the mechanism of government which they found in. 
the land. Moreover the policy of the Lodi Sultans had not ■ 
left any healthy traditions or precedents. On the other hand 
Babar, both by training and culture as well as by his native- 
genius, was a most enlightened and liberal prince. The whole 
of his life is one long evidence of the fact that he was- 
actuated, and consciously actuated, by considerations of 
personal ambition rather than by religious motives. Of 
course he was not above making the fullest capital out of a. 
show of religious bigotry whenever it suited him and served 
his end, just as he did by assuming the roll of GJiazi and by 
declaring if as a holy war when he had to ’fight against . 
Rana Sanga. The same motive could make him abjure 
the Sunni faith and don the Shia Qizilbash cap with- 
out any qualms of conscience. On the other hand he 
retused to peisecufe the Sunnis at the command of the 
Shia ruler of Persia whom he had for political reasons- 
accepted as his suzerain. His erecting a tower of the 
heads of Hindus (pagans) and kindred professions and 
actions, during his wars witli Hindu chiefs were obviously 
measures born of diplomacy. , By no stretch of imagination 
they can be ascribed to religious fanaticism. No one can 
accuse him of religious narrow-mindedness if lie repaired- 
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and restored those mosques at Charideri, Ranthambhor, 
Raisin and Sarangpur, which had been converted into 
cattle-sheds by Medrti ^ Rai's orders. Rather it is amazing 
lhat the insult which had been inflicted upon the mosques 
did not inflame Babar to take revenge 'upon the Hindus 
by- demolishing their temples. We hear of no such act 
of violence or reprisal. It is not at all difficult to appreciate 
that by contenting himself simply with repairing the defiled 
mosques, and doing no injury to the sacred places of 
the Hindus Babar exhibited a most remarkable and praise- 
worthy generosity of mind, altogether rare in that age. 
In normal times we have no evidence of any acts of 
intolerance or persecution. Hence the Bhopal document^ 
which is supposed to contain the text of the last will of 
Babar in which the dying emperor exhorts his son to keep 
his mind free from religious prejudices and to treat all his 
subjects justly, and not to kill the cows, etc. etc., does not 
seem to exaggerate the spirit of Babar even though its 
authenticity may be seriously doubted by some scholars. 
A' few sporadic and scattered instances of temple destruction 
by his officers who could not be expected to possess his 
cultured and liberal outlook, cannot be ^et down as proofs 
of Babar's bigotry 2, 

Thus it would seem undeniable that although the old 
machinery of government had to be retained a definite 
attempt was made by the Turkish conqueror to infuse into 
it a new^ spirit and to initiate fresh traditions and a pro- 
gressive and broad-minded policy. 

Character of the new Sovereignty . — This fundamental 
change in the policy and religious attitude of the monarchs 
took place side by side with another change which was even 
more profound and significant. This was manifested by 

^ Vide Indian Review, August 1923, and Twentieth Century, 
January 1936, pp. 339 — ’44. 

Such instances of temple destruction by Babar’s officers 
as are reproduced by Prof. S. R. Sharma, in his ‘Religious 
Policies of theMughals’, are based on later and not contemporary 
authorities. 
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-the revolution which^ came about in the ■ conception of 
sovereignty within a quarter century. The Turkish Sultans 
never succeeded in establishing even by convention a fixed 
law of succession. In the early stages, there was a per- 
petual tug of war between the principle of election by the 
tribal aristocracy and the principle of hereditary succession 
and the latter- tended to become - gradually stronger. But 
still the sovereignty was not supposed to be the exclusive 
or indefeasible right of any one family or dynasty.. It was 
still the prey of., the strongest sword, whoever might wueld 
it. But under the Lodis the bads of monarchy became 
the w'eakest and, most shaky, resting as it did on the Afghan 
custom of the kingdom being considered as tribal property 
and the king being only the leader or- the headman, as it 
were, in a community of equals. The monarchy of the 
Lodis has been rightly described by Rushbrooke Williams 
as a 'human compromise and not a divine inheritance, 
with the result that the po,w'er and prestige of the monarch 
were alike diminished.’ It was a hegemony w'ielded by the 
leading chiefs of the tribe, who w^ere all equals in pow'er, 
if not in prestige and influence. They could never concede 
to the Sultan a supreme and indisputable position. Indeed 
the secret of Bahlol Lodi's success in maintaining himself 
was his full and frank recognition of the claim to equality 
of the tribal leaders on whose, support he had to rely. 
Herein lay the essential w'e|tkness of the Lodi Monarchy. 
Sikandar Lodi show^ed some strength but had to bow' to 
the 'time-honoured traditions of his communify. Ibrahim 
tactlessly defied this cherished tradition and found himself 
in deep waters. 

Under such a system the hold of the centre on the 
provincial and local administrators was bound to be very 
lax. It w'as limited only to the right to demand a certain 
quota of men in times of w'ar. For the rest they were, 
more or less, miniature kings, w-ithin their respective jurisdic- 
tions and were apt to reckon their jagirs as hereditary 
whenever the central authority became too weak to 
enforce its will upon them. The central executive was 
thus completely paralysed ; the elements of < cohesion' 

i- 
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which kept the local administrators bound to the sove- 
reign were rendered entirely nugatory. Besides the lety of 
armed men they could perhaps also demand a money 
contribution. But they had to be on their guard against 
offending the tribal magnates whose support was essential 
tor their very existence. The administrative mechanism 
constructed by the Khaljis and Tughlaqs had crumbled to 
•ruins never to be revived until the advent of Sher Shah. 
It appears, however, that the masses of the people remained, 
on the whole, unperturbed and unconcerned despite 
the political convulsions and consequent chaos prevailing 
for more than a century and a half. The Muslim rulers 
had wisely left the ancient local institutions of the country 
•uninterfered with. 

The above-mentioned conception of monarchy had to 
yield to the altered political conditions and to undergo a 
radical transformation. The Timurid tradition had 
established, the principle that monarchy was a divine 
. deleg ation and therefore unquestionable and sacred. Tlie 
-sovereignty thus became- the monopoly of a single dynastv 
in definite contrast with the sovereignty of the Sultanate 
which was not sheltered from being claimed by any and 
■every body by any such restriction. The Mughal sovereignty 
conferred upon the ruler a position of absolute and unques- 
tionable authority which, excepting the members of the 
royal family, no one else could claim. According to this 
principle the person of the monarch was sacrosanct, 
hampered by no limitations like the Lodi monarchy and 
placed by Divine right on a position of such towering 
•eminence that even the highest chiefs and amirs could 
never presume or venture to arspire to it. It may, however, 
be noticed in passing that the process of defining and 
stabilising the principle of sovereignty had not yet attained 
full maturity. No definite principle such as the law of 
primogeniture ever came to be recognised even among the 
Mughals. This was the cause of the disastrous wars of 
succession among the sons of the dying or the deceased 
king on every such occasion. However that may be, for 
the acceptance of such an indisputable monarchy a radical 
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change in • the popular mind was needed. Babar had 
conquered Hindustan. That was comparatively easy. But 
now he was confronted with the more difficult problem of 
making the chiefs and nobles reconcile themselves to the 
new ideal of sovereignty under which their privileges and 
status were alike to be degraded to a far inferior level. 
They were now to be unquestioning and obedient servants 
of an absolute sovereign and not his peers. It was no easy 
task to achieve such a revolution in the politics of the 
country. A great effort, an overhauling of the entire 
ramshackle mechanism of the Afghan government which 
■was altogether unsuited and far too inadequate to achieve 
the above ideal, was required. Far greater than even this 
was the need of bringing about a change in the psychology 
of the people, as has been already pointed out. 

Two fundamental points needed to be attacked primarily. 
The Afghan chiefs claimed a share both in the territories- 
as well as the pow'ers and authority of the sovereign reducing 
their polity to a sort of joint stock company of the tribe. 
In consequence of wdiich whenever any new territory was 
acquired the Sultan had to invite the members of the tribe 
to receive their respective shares thereof. The rebellious^ 
propensities of the provincial chiefs were encouraged by the 
rickety and outworn structure of the government. Thus the 
task of the future ruler w'as twofold. He had to pull down 
what might be called an organised anarchy, somew’hat 
resembling that of the Rajputs, minus its virtues and strong 
points, and to replace it by a centralised and, compact 
monarchy by concentrating the elements of power and 
making the sovereign the source of all authority. It was 
necessary for him to wipe out the age-long superslition 
jealously cherished by the Afghans that the kingdom was ■ 
communal property, and that every member of the com- 
munity could claim in it a share as a matter of indefeasible 
title. In order to assert and vindicate the new ideal of 
monarchy it was further necesary for the future sovereign 
to make the chiefs and amirs forget their erstwhile notions 
of equality with the Sultan, and to acquiesce in a position? 
of unquestioning obedience. 
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Next it was necessary, with a view to achieving the above 
•object, to reorganise and consolidate the administrative 
machinery. A renovated and rejuvenated system of govern- 
ment was needed not only to ensure good government 
but also to curb the recalcitrant propensities of the chiefs 
and amirs, and to make them settle down peacefully to their 
altered situation. 

Now such a radical change in the political atmosphere of 
"the country and in the minds of men who were being 
robbed of their power, prestige and privileges which 
they had long enjoyed, was not easy to effect. It 

could be brought about only by a gradual process of 
evolution, a' process which was greatly accelerated by 
the extra-ordinary energy of Sher Shah and Akbar. 
There were two main fruits of this period of transition 
which commenced with the advent of Babar ; (1) A new 
monarchy, and (2) a reformed administrative machinery. 
In bringing about this consummation the contribution of’ 
Babar and Humayun was but little, while that of Sher Shah 
was very considerable, though only indirect and one-sided 
because although by strengthening the position of the king, 
he created the necessary' conditions for the Turkish ideal 
of monai'chy to thrive, he himself adhered to the purely 
Afghan tradition of treating the kingdom as a tribal property 
and of sharing its fruits with the members of the Sur tribe. 
His son Islam Shah, on the other hand, made an earnest 
effort to resume the jagirs and convert all lands into crown 
lands, and moreover adopted very strong and bold measures 
to shatter the arrogance and prestige of the amirs and to es- 
tablish the suprerhacy of the king. Thus by their strong 
policy, centralised power and efficient administration under 
which even the most powerful chief was forced to submit 
to the king's . authority, and , no dereliction or neglect, of 
•duty was allowed to escape unpuriished, Sher , Shah and 
Islam Shah prepared the ground for the gr^ual acceptance 
• of the new principle of monarchy. The restoration of strict 
•order and discipline among the highest functionaries of the 
State and the establishment of a vigorous and efficient system 
of government was the proud achievement of the first two Sur 
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hings ■ And paradoxical as it may appear, not Babar and 
Humayun, the founders of the Mughal Empire, but their 
enemies the Suri kings, were destined to be the builders ' of 
that substructure on which the superstructure of Mughal 
administrative machinery was subsequently raised bj 

Akbar. 

It was however, reserved for a subsequent generation 
to witness the gradual and almost imperceptible transfor- 
mation in the political psychology of the people. The 
transitional period from the advent of Babar to the acces- 
sion of Akbar was too stormy and unsettled and too anti- 
authoritarian for such a seed to thrive. It needed not, 
only the congenial soil of a well-organised system of govern- 
ment, but also the watering of a well-established and 
enduring security and peace-conditions ; and this it was the 
unique merit of Akbar to bring about. Moreover he was — 
what the Surs could never be — the embodiment of that 
divinely gifted monarchy which the sanctified tradition of 
his house had bequeathed to him. From the Turkish and 
Persian chiefs and amirs and from Hindu vassals, he had; 
no serious trouble. But wherever an Afghan chief had 
survived, e.g., in Bengal and Gujarat, he never, till the end,- 
gave up his struggle for independence. As time passed 
the unquestionable and indeed sacred authority of the- 
Mughal emperor went deeper and deeper into men's minds 
and old memories vanished. Akbar's task was that of the 
master-architect. He reared up an edifice at once scienti- 
fically elaborate and stable and artistically beautiful and; 
human. His successors enjoyed the fruits of his labours, 
hey had not the genius to improve upon it. Akbar stands, 
ike a tower of eminence in the midst of pigmies on both 
sides. 

'^I — The Administrative System of the Surs. 

s 

S/icr Shah’s principles of Government . — As early as the 
time when Farid (the future Sher Shah) as a-youngtnan. 
was entmsted by his fallier Hasan Khan with full authority 
over the parganahs of Sahsaram, Hajipur and Khawaspur 
Tanda and was deputed to assume charge, he had said to. 
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his father : ‘I shall devote myself to increase the prosperity 
of the district; and that depends on a just administration/ 
These words in which the chronicler has reproduced what 
Sher Shah said at that time give a clear indication of Sher 
Shah's ideal of a king’s obligations. And this ideal he, con- 
sistently maintained throughout his life. Sher Shah very 
well understood the principle that the advancement of the 
state is synonymous with the progress and prosperity of the 
people. 

Possessed of a keen faculty of observation, a sound 
common-sense and statesmanlike ' outlook * Sher Shah) 
adopted from the outset very sound and practical principles 
as the basis of his administration. First and foremost it 
was necessary to restore peace and tranquillity in the land, 
without which no- progress was possible. The anarchical 
atmosphere of the later Lodhi regime had bred’ ' a spirit of 
insurgence and unrestrained ambition lall over. Every 
provincial chief aspired to capture the crown. Moreover the - 
weakness of the centre had encouraged the local function- 
aries of the government to become oppressive on the people, 
and extortionate in realising revenue from the peasants. 
Sher Shah had been from his youth painfully conscious of 
this state of affairs and as he told his father at the time of 
his appointment fo his jagir, he meant business. He would 
not, he said, .brook any insubordination nor allow the 
chiefs and zamindars to tyrannise over the peasants. The 
situation called for strong and even ruthless measures’ 
and Sher Shah found • that this was the only way 
of restoring order and discipline, security and peace. 
His firk principle was therefore to inflict the severest punish^ 
ments on disturbers of peace and all other miscreants- 
so as to terrify them into submission and set an example 
to others. By this device he succeeded in restoring order 
and peace and clearing the country of all robbers and 
thieves in no time. 

His second principle was to create confidence in and 
respect for the ' ruler in the minds of the subjects by an ' 
efficient, just and progressive administration calculated to 
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make; them happy and prosperous. Onde peace and secu- 
rity, were ;established Sher Shah changed from, a, ruthless 
chaistiser-to a benevolent despot whose whole energy and 
efforts were;devoted for the good of the people. 

Thirdly he believed in breaking all artificial barriers 
between the peasantry and the ruler ^nd establishing direct 
and free contact with them with a view to minimising the 
possibilities of oppression and injustice by facilitating their 
access to ^he king. , 

1 Fourthly, realising fully that the basis and the source 
of the existence and stability of the State is finance, he was 
most concerned about the welfare and safety of the culti- 
vators.^ Therefore whenever he had any chance ; of govern-’ 
ing, whether a jagir, a province qr a kingdom, - the first 
thing he did was to take all necessary steps to, make' the 
peasantry perfectly safe and put their minds at ease in order 
to encourage and enhance cultivation which was the main 

source of the income of the State. 

Fifthly, Sher Shah thought it necessary to establish a 
reign of strict justice for all without favour or • frown. 
Rather than show any favour or undue consideration to 
men of high position or family status,' he gave them much 
severer punishments than the common people; because 
he held that a man of position was expected to behave in 

a more responsible and sensible manner than the average 
man. ' ■ . 

Sixthly, Sher Shah believed like Asoka and' Harsh and 
Akbar that 'it behoves the great i. e., the rulers, to be always 
active , and to devote undivided and unsparing' attention 
and energy in the service of the State. 

Seventhly, he discarded the policy of placing religious 
i^t^ above considerations of the good of the kingdom 
and that of sacrificing the interests of the people at the 
altar of narrow religious obligations. 

Fighthly, his principle was to spend the greater part of the 
revenue of the State on the welfare of the people in general 
and not to usurp it for his personal whims or comforts. 
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His whole life as well as the occasional expressions of 
his views bear unmistakable testimony to the above ana- 
lysis of the principles which informed the government of 
Sher Shah. 

Sher Shah’s prmciples tested by Islamic Standards . — 
The above statement of Sher Shah's principles of govern- 
'pent must be judged also in the light of the obligations 
and duties of a Muslim King as propounded by Muslim 
jurists. A1 Mawardi summarises the duties of a Muslim 
king as follows : — 

(1) To maintain the essential tenets of the Faith, (2) to 
■decide disputes among the subjects, (3) to protect the 
Islamic countries, ( 4 ) to wage war on those who refuse to 
■embrace Islam or to obey those conditions which have 
been laid down for non-Muslims, (5) to make use of the 
Law, (6) to defend the frontiers of the kingdom, (7) to 
make annual expenditure from the treasury, (8) to realise 
the taxes, (9) to appoint reliable officers, (10) to supervise 
the administration' and carry on the government efficiently 
and well.i 

■*It will be observed that Sher Shalj's principles show 
■only such necessary modifications as the circumstances of 
a country with • a very large non-Muslim population 
demanded. , ' ‘ < 

The Ceniiral Government of Sher Shah ; The Sovereign — 
All monarchies of that age were, in structure and in, 
theory, if not altogether -in .practice, despotic. But. Sher 
Shah's governm'ent was, by the nature of the case, the 
most centralised and undiluted' despotism. It was in this 
respect unique and without a parallel. The pf.culiar cir- 
cumstances cf his accession to kingship made him, not 
only , in theory but in actual practice, the ultimate source 
of’ all power and authority, both civil and military. Of all 
the medieval monarchs Sher Shah was the only one^ who 

I 

y ^ This is a substance of the duties of a king given by Von 
Kremer, in ‘Orient under the -Caliphate’, .translated by Khuda 
Bakhsh, pp- k65-66- 
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had no ministers to assist him by their w'ise counsels in 
difficult situations and restrain him from hasty steps, to 
temtier the severity of his judgments, or to mould his 
policies. He had only secretaries who enjoyed no more 
authority than merely to carry out the biddings o! the 
king. Surprising as this might appear, the reason of it is 
not far to seek. Sher Shah had become king at the end 
of a long period of chaos and poiiMcal disintegration in 
tiie country. The leading nobles and amirs had been too 
much involved in court intrigues and wars of oSence and 
defence to have anv time or inclination to cultivate the 


arts of the shates.man and the politician which can only' 
thrive in times of peace. Xeither .the condition of the 
govemaient nor the general political atmosphere was such 
ns to afford pror>er encouragement or facilities for any one 
acquiring a tr.aining and experience in high policies and 
Suttecraft. Besides, it should be borne in mind that Sher 
Shan became king at tlie npe old age of sixty eight vears- 
and that he had already had several ocaasions of, governing 
terntones in Bihar, ranging from a few parganahs to a whole 
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Every scheme had been tried, albeit on a smaller scale, and 
was ready to be launched. 

Under such circumstances, first rate men, and consum- 
mate politicians alone could occupy ministerial offices, to 
deliberate with the king on maJters of state policy. But the 
time was uncongenial for the production of first rate mcoi 
It could produce mediocrities only, and mediocrities had 
no place in Slier Shah's ministry. 

No wonder therefore that a veteran of Slier Shah’s 
'calibre and capacity did not find any one among his con- 
temporaries who could satisfy his standards of administra- 
tive experience and ability. Nor, luckily, did he need any 
one. He had . the justifiable self-complacency of an archi- 
tect who wanted no planners but only executants. 

This is borne out by Mushtaqi w'hen he says : “For four 
hours he listened to the reading of reports on the affairs 
of the country or on the business of the government estab- 
lishments. The orders which he gave were reduced to 
writing, and were issued and acted upon ; there ivas no 
need of further discussion.”'^ 

So we witness the rather extraordinary phenomenon 
of his having no ministers but only secretaries. This 
w'as the secret which explains the unusual expedition 
and ability with w'hich he successfully introduced all his 
administrative plans and reforms as soon as he conquered 
any province or district. 

Thus circumstances had made Slier Shah the most abso- 
Tute despot among the entire range of Muslim rulers of India; 
but his broad outlook and liberal mind made him an en- 
lightened and benevolent despot at the same time. He 
followed a very regular routine of work. His historian 
says that Sher Shah used to rise • when two-thirds of the 
night had passed, and bathing himself he said his prayers 
until the fourth watch After that he heard 


^Elliot, iv, 550* 
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the accounts of the various officers and the secretaries 
(arkan-i-daulat) made their reports of the work to be done 
in their respective departments, and the orders which the 
king gave were taken down by them for their guidance, so 
that they might not need to make enquiries again. :\t 
day-break, Sher Shah again performed his ablutions and 
with a great assembly went through his obligatory devo- 
-tions, and read the prayer. After this the chiefs and soldiers 
were allowed to pay their respects. One hour after sunrise 
•he performed the Ishraq pra5fer. Then he gave jagirs to 
such as did not possess any. Next he enquired if there 
were any who were oppressed and he redressed their griev- 
.ances. Thus he worked very hard and did not allow 
himself more than the minimum necessary rest or comfort. 
Sher Shah’s devotion to duty, energetic application to his 
work, and personal attention to every detail combined with 
■strict inspection and scrutiny of the work of his subordi- 
nates, resulted in the establishment of such peace and secu- 
rity and order and discipline in the kingdom as had nevw 
been witnessed for centuries before. 

Extent of Sher Shah's kinodoni . — Sher Shah acquired a 
far greater territory than his Mughal predecessors. His 
dominions extended from Sonargaon in the east to the 
border of Gikkhar country in the north-west, the western 
boundary being formed by a line joining Jogi Balnath on 
the Jhelum in the north and Khushab nearly a hundred 
.miles to south-west and thence running across the' Jhelum 
along the bank of the Indus down to Bhakkar. Sindh had 
been surrendered to Sher Shah by its Afghan chieftains, but ^ 
■the desert country comprising Jaisalmer and Bikaner re- 
mained independent. In Rajputana he had extended his 
sway over Jodhpur, roughly as far as Abu and Chittor, 
while on the south he subjugated the country as far as 
'Vindhya and Karakoram ranges which represented the 
boundaries of his kingdom on that side. Thus western 
Rajputana, Malwa, Bundelkhand and probably part of 
Baghelkhand and then Bih.ar, excluding Chhota Nagpur, 
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were all included in his kingdom.’- 

Administrative Divisions — Sher Shah seems to have re- 
tained more or less the former limits of the provinces, 
sarkars (Shiqas) and parganahs. Although no list of the- 
parganahs is given by any of his historians, the names of 
different provinces frequently occur in their chronicles, 
Abul Fazl says that Sher Shah divided his whole kingdom 
excepting Bengal into 47 sarkars. With the nineteen sarkars- 
of Bengal the total will become 66. The total number of 
sarkars in the empire of Akbar was 705, and the extent of 
the territory nearly double that of Sher Shah. Thus the 
number of sarkars given by Abul F'azl for the kingdom of 
Sher Shah seems to have been almost the same as under* 
Akbar.' The slight changes w'hich would have, no doubt, 
been made do not indicate a general re shuffling of their 
sizes or boundaries. The following twelve provinces are 
mentioned in the chronicles : Bengal, Bihar, Awadh, Rohil- 
khand, Agra, Dihli, Lahore, Multan, Sindh, Jodhpur, Chittor,. 
Malwa, But the extent of Bengal, Bihar, Lahore, Multan^ 
and Sindh was much smaller than under Akbar. 

The Sarkars were divided in.o parganahs. The parganah 
was the smallest unit of ' administration. As regards the 
total number of parganahs the statements of the contempo- 
rary wnters have created a great deal of confusion. 
But it seems reasonable to presume that the number 
113000 which is mentioned by them represents the number 
of villages and not parganahs.2 We have no means to know 

^See ‘Prov- Gov- of the Mughals' p- 49 for a full discussioai 
of this question- Qanungo is wrong in saying that Sher Shah’s 
north-western boundary extended as far as the Indus or that the 
whoie of Rajputana .including Abu were included within his- 
kingdbm- Nor was any part of Assam possessed by him- 

"Abbas and according to a foot note on the same page (Elliot,, 
iv, 424 Mushtaqi also gives 113000, while on p- 551, he 
has, only 13000. This seems to be a mistake of the translator. 
Qanungo’s attempt to arrive at a probable number of the par- 
ganahs by multiplying the parganahs included in the provinces- 
of the same name under Akbar,- by three ’ is, as usual, utterly/ 
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the 6X3ct nurnb6r of psi'^anshs otlior tliiin ah Approxima- 
tion which can be ^irrived at on the basis of the figures for, 
the same territories given hy Abul Fazl. 

The provincial heads were the Afghan amirs and nobles 
who had co-operated with him in wresting back the kingdom 
of Hindustan from ' the MughalsA We find mention of 
deputy governors also in most cases for the express reason 
that the newly conquered territories were full oi turbulent and 
self-seeking men and consequently the governors required 
equally capable and responsible assistants to maintain 
peace and order. There is no mention of any other pro- 
vincial officer by his chroniclers. But it seems certain that 
lie had a provincial head of justice as well as of the 
revenue department. 

The head of the sarhar was the chief shiqqdar (Shiqq- 
dar-i-Shiqq-daran). The name sarhar seems to have come 
into vogue under Sikandar Lodi, in place of the former 
shiqq, which was probably a larger division. Under Slier 
Shah it was definitely adopted to the entire exclusion of 
‘shigq’. The powers and functions of the chief shiqqdar 
were almost the same as those of faujdar of sarkar under 
Akbar. it seems that the faujdars were not authorised to 
-act as magistrates which duty was entrusted ‘to kotwals, 
while the chief shiqdar exercised both powers, executive 
and judicial. The faujdar under Slier Shah was a sort 
of semi-military police officer, whose chief duty was to 
maintain or.der and security. He had a contingent 
of cavalry under his charge and was expected to assist 

baseless and superfluous- He has wrongly presumed the areas 
of Bihar, Punjab and Sind, to be the same in'.both cases- 

Moreover there was no reason for Sher Shah to sub-divide 
the parganahs into such small units. There is not the slightest 
hint in the chronicles for such a presumption to have any 
basis. 

^Khizr Khan and then Qazi Fazilat were governors of 
Bengal, Shujaat Khan of Malwah, Ahmad Khan Sarwani of Dihli, 
IMasnad-i-Ali Isa Khan of Rohilkhand, Khawas Khan of Lahore, 
Fateh Khan of Sindh- 
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•the local oflicers whenever any rebels or disturbers 
•of peace happened to be too strong for them. He was also 
expected to watch the roads and the countryside. 

The next officer of the sarhar was the chief amil, or 
raunsif. The primary function of the chief amil was to 
•supervise the assessment and collection of revenue. The 
•chief shiqqdar and chief amil were to watch the conduct of 
both the parganah officials and the people so that the former 
might not oppress any one and the latter might not 
misbehave or deceive the government. They were also to 
-settle the quarrels 6t the parganah officials. In the event 
of any rebellion or lawlessness they were enjoined to 
•destroy the miscreants ruthlessly so as to prevent the evil 
becoming contagious. The amils and other officers were 
Transferred every year or two with the object of giving 
the benefit of profitable places uniformly to all and 
to prevent any one settling down in any territory per- 
manently. We have enough grounds to presume that there 
was a qazi^ and also a kotwal in every sarkar. 

Parganah — The unit of administration was the 
parganah. The head of the parganah was called shiqq- 
•dar. He was assisted by an amil or munsiff (some- 
times also called mushrif), a fotahdar, khazanahdar or 
or khazanchi, two -karkuns (one Hindi writer and one 
Persian writer). It is to be noted that under the Khaljis 
andTughlaqs the head of the parganah was called mutsarrif 
•or amil and the shiqqdar was head of a shiqq. But in course 
'Of time shiqqdar sank to the position of the head of a 
parganah. The shiqqdar was the executive head of the 
parganah. He supervised the work of every other official, 
tried criminals, punished thieves, rebels and other miscreants 
and was responsible to the local treasury jointly with the 
■khazanchi or fotahdar, the latter being answerable to him 
for the accounts, etc. The amil was in charge of the 
revenue administration in the parganah. He had to deal 
■directly^with the peasants} of course with the assistance of 

^‘Abbas .says-; ‘He appointed courts of justice in every 
.place-’ Elliot, IV., 417. . , 
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auBuinq ajoui jbj A]uiB;jaD sbav JBqqy Jo J^qj AqBpadsa puB 
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purpose of revenue collection. 

The rnatisabdars were divided into sixty {grades from ten 
to 10,000, but mansabs of above 5000 were reserved for 
princes royal. At first Akbar had devised only one class or 
£ 2 rade of the various inatisabs. But towards the end ol 
his reign he introduced three grades in each of the ranks 
(titaitsabs) from a 000 downwards with a view to making 
further distinctions in the status of mansabdars without 
increasing the number of their contingents or other obliga- 
tions of service. This further gradation was made by 
means of introducing an additional rank known as Sawars^ 
the original one being called Zai. Ol'ftcers whose Snwar 
rank was equal to their Zat rank were of first grade, those 
whose Sawar rank was equal to half or more were of dnd 
grade, and those of whose Sawar rank was less than half 
of his Zat belonged to the third gr.adc. There was also 
some difference in their emoluments. The significance of 
Zat and Sawar is a highly controversial question and still 
remains undecided and obscure. Hut the view that the 
Sawar rank was introduced to indicate only a distinctive 
honour carrying no obligation to maintain the number of 
horse indicated by it, seems to be nearer the truth than any 
other view. 

The main arm of the 'Mughal Army was the cav.alry. 
The second important arm was the artillery’. The infantry 
comprised a heterogeneous mass of matchlockmen, archers, 
swordsmen, lance-bearers, etc,, and all manner of menial 
servants attached to the regular troops. The Mughals had 
no navy. .A flotilla of boats was, however, maintained 
to idy in the rivers, mainly with the purpose of transporting 
armies during the rainy season wjicn many rivers were in 
spate and greatly hampered the movement of land forces 
making it altogether impossible. 

In addition to this, a c.vlculation iff the eapacity each 
province to supply cavalry, (hat is to say, real lighting furCi-, 
a-- well us, infantry, elephants etc. was made prob.itffy on 
the basis of popul.ilion. These forces were in the nature of 
.1 militia and not a standing army. 'I'hcir number aimum- 
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ted to nearly 4 lakhs of cavalry and 42 lakhs of infantry. i 

Supervision and control of the army. — To maintain a. 
high standard of efficiency, and loyalty in the army suitable 
steps- were taken. First Bitikchis (clerks) of the army 
department were entrusted with the work of preparing 
descriptive rolls of the soldiers. Their marks of identifica- 
tion, size, etc. as well as their residence, parentage, race, 
were all to be registered. 

The horses were to be branded. After trying a number 
of signs for branding, finally numerals were adopted. The 
soldiers had to gather regularly at a muster roll for inspection, 
by the Bakhshi or some other superior officer. 

Nature of Mughal services. — Practically all services,, 
excepting the ecclesiastical and religious posts were orgnised 
on a military basis and were recruited, paid and controlled 
according to the conditions of the military department. 
But that does not imply that the spirit of the government 
was military. A modern counterpart of these services is to 
be seen in the medical department in which the Imperial 
grade services all belong to the military department, but in 
peace-times, the members of the service are translated to 
districts to serve as civil surgeons. Exactly in the same 
manner all civilians were legally military men, but in normal 
times they worked in the different civil departments of the 
state. 

Revenue System. — According- to Abul Fazl the 
revenue raised by the king was in the nature of wages of ^ 
the king in consideration for the service of administration 
and protection that he rendered to the people. While 
certain religious taxes, either imported by the early 
Muslim rulers from the Persian system or imposed by them 
on non-Muslims, continued to be levied until Sher Shah’s 
reign, most of them were abolished by Akbar soon after his. 
accession. ' Land revenue was t he p rinci pal source of state- 
i ncome . But there were other sources of income such as 

^ For a full discussion of this question see 'Provincial 
Government of the Mughals’, pp. 2j9 et seq. 
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•customs, internal transit duties, ferry taxes, octroi collected 
in important cities only, mints, indemnities and monopolies, 
abwabs or illegal cesses enforced by local officers. Many 
of these including even port duties were remitted by Akbar. 
Besides these, presents, tines, and war-booty were also 
sources of some income. 

. ■ System of Assessmeuf . — Before Slier Shah’s lime two 
systems of land revenue assessment obtained viz., sharing 
(Batai, Ghalla Bakhshi) and sharing by estimate (Kankut, 
]\fuqti or Nasq)i. Shcr Shah introduced the Z.abli, or 
measurement system wherever possible. 

Under the incapable successors of Islam Shah Suri the 
system of Sher Shah also considerably siffiered although 
the. intrinsic durability of his structure kept the essentials 
of the system alive. Upon Akbar devolved the task. of 
reorganising and perfecting it in every detail and the young 
king was fully alive to the importance of finance as the 
basis and' prop o( the state. The first twenty four years 
of the reign therefore witnessed a series of e.vperiments and 
improvements, with a view’ to attaining an assessment so 
perfect as to render the estimate of crops as accurate as 
possible and to minimise the chances of oppression or 
defalcation by the public servants and fraud by the cultiva- 
tors. Finally tj^e incessant efforts of the emperor and his 
financial O.xperts establislied w'hat has been commonly 
misunderstood as the ten-year system, but was really a sche- 
dule of rates based on the avcr.igc yield of the proceeding ten 
years- 

The start was made by continuing Sher Shah's system 
.as described in detajl by Abul Fnzl in the Ain. As 
stated above Sher Shah had brought the greater part 
of Hindustan under a system of measurement which 
was probably repeated every sca'^on. The area under 
cultivation in respect of dift’erent ctops having been 
asccrtaincc!, certain scheduli.'d rates were appHerl 
# 

^For a full discur-sion of the sipnificance of thftse terms .see 
Prov. Govt., App. B* 
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them and the revenue realised accordingly. The schedules- 
of the average yield of. each holding were prepared by 
dividing all kinds of crops into three broad classes, good^. 
middling and bad and working out their mean. In this 
way the average yield per bigha of each crop was worked 
out and one-third of this average was the state-demand. 
The share of the government might then be commuted 
into cash at the current rates. 

' But in the actual working of the system a great con- 
fusion had arisen and hence as early as 1565 Muzaffar / 
Khan Turbati was instructed to ^refor m th e system so as 
rasure’^^^ter honesly^iri^ realisations and more equable- 
and fair treatment to the ryot. But soon it was realised, 
that the; system was still open to many abuses and gave, 
a rather free hand to the government employees to oppress^ 
the people. ■ Consequently in 1568 Shihab-uddin, Governor 
of Malwa, was . appointed Vazir to' reorganue the systern..- 
He tried anoTher experiment, though only as a temporary . - 
measure. The yearly survey and assessment was done 
away with and the system called Nasq . was established over 
the whole empire. This system implied a method' of fixing, 
the shares of the peasant and the government by a general, 
appraisment of the crops while it was still standing. .. 

A third time in 1570-73 . Muza,ff ar_Khan, .Turbati and 
Raja Todar. Mai prepared a revised assessment of thp land." 
revenue based on estimates framed by the local qanungos 
and checked by ten superior qanungos at head quarters.- 
“Thus," to quote Edwards and Garrett, “for the first time- 
since the establishment of the Mughal power, was the local 
knowledge of the old hereditary revenue officials employed 
in determining the state demand." 

The next experiment was the famous s ystem atic survey ^ 
of Gujrat’carried out bx.Raja Todar Mai i n 1573. • This 
came to~belmown as Todar Mai’s Bandobast . It formed 
the basis of the survey system over various other parts of 
the empire. Todar Mai by thus reducing to a negligible- 
minimum the possibility of abuse of power by the revenue- I 
officials, rendered a lasting service to the peasantry. . He 
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amply deserves the appreciation of Lanc-Poole ; 'There is no 
name in medieval history more renowned in India to the 
present day than that of Todar Ma!, and the reason is that 
nothing in Akbar’s reforms more nearly touched the wel- 
fare of the people than the great financier’s reconstruction 
of the revenue system.’ f - ■ , : ■ ^ 

'The Karori System. — Akbar. however, in his ambition 
to bring the whole empire under a uniform system tried 
another experiment in 15/5-76. A fresh assessment was 
made and the empire, with the exception of Bihar, Bengal 
and Gujrat, was divided into equal fiscal units each yielding 
a revenue of one krore of dams or 250,000 rupees. This 
experiment was found impracticable and was soon abandon- 
ed, although the title of karori continued to be used for 
a collector of govcrnment.dues. 

The final and most enduring arrangement was the so- 
called ‘Ten Year Settlernent', which was introduced in the 
24th year of reign in those parts of the empire which 
could be brought under the survey or the Zabti system. 
In the remaining parts the other two viz., Gltalla Bahhshi 
in its several forms, and Nasq, continued to prevail. A 
word may now be said in explanation of each of the 
t})ree systems. 

Zahti — This was also called Paimaish (meaning mea- 
surement or„ survey), As stated above, schedules were 
prepared of the avcnige yield of eacl) holding with respect 
to each crop grown on it, on the basis of an avenigc of 
the produce of previous ten yc.ars. The lands under 
actual cultivation were then surveyed and records prepared 
for every crop, and one-third of the average of each crop 
recorded in government schedules was realized from the 
peasant. In this system the peasant knew what he had 
(o pay and there was no chance cither for him to decciv^ 
the government or for the officials to oppress him. GhaUa- 
bahhshi, also called Baiai or BhaoH, atul later Ghalla 
gisini, was the simplest and easiest to work.. Mence it natu- 
rally left enough loopholes for abuse of privilege and ptover 
on both sides, hi it the crop, when harvested, was divid'al 
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^between tlie peasant and (he agents of the governmet either 
by making three equal heaps roughly or by actual weigh- 
ment. 

Nasq — A great obscurity hangs round the exact implica- 
tion of this system, and it has occasioned a good deal of 
controversy among scholars. But as I have tried to show 
elsewhere Nasq, at any rate, during Akbar's reign, was 
synonymous with muqtei and kankut which signified a 
. method of compounding or arriving at an agreement bet- 
ween the peasant and the government by means of a 
general estimate of the expected yield of the crop while 
still standing. Once this was agreed upon by both the 
.parties, the government could realise one-third of the yield 
agreed uponi. 

Provision against unforeseen mishaps — Should any 
sudden calamity, such as frost or drought or too much 
rain, or insect pest, destroy the crops in any locality, a 
report of the same was to be made duly endorsed by res- 
ponsible officers, and on its basis remissions of revenue 
were made in proportion to the injury or loss sustained 
by the victim. 

Sundry reforms concerning the agencies of the reven ue 
■administration — The' surveyors and measurers of land pre- 
viously worked under a contract system, receiving 58 dams 
for measuring 200 bighas at least in rabi, and 250 in kharif 
season. This was found unsatisfactory. In order to insure 
greater honesty and accuracy Akbar raised their wages to 
one dam per bigha. But at the same time all sorts of arbitrary 
imposts called jihat, faruat, (i.e., tax on manufactures, and 
-extra-collections) were strictly forbidden. 

Next came the reform and standardisation of litiear and 
superficial measures. The various kinc^s of gaz which were 
in use previously were all abolished and a standard gaz of 41 
•digits was established all over. The tanab or jarib and the 
bigha were similarly made to conform to a fixed standard. 

^See ‘Prov. Government of the Mughals’, pp. 300*309 and 
Appendix B, p. 453 et. seq. 
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In order to avoid inaccuracy in survey, tanabs made of 
bamboos joined by iron rings were substituted in place of 
the flexible hampen or rope jaribs. 

Classification of Lands — The measurement of land hav- 
ing been carried out, the next important step in assessment 
was the classification of lands. This was based on the 
continuity or otherwise of cultivation, and divided tlie land 
under four classes ; (1) Polaj, land continuously cultivated, 
(2) Paranti, land left (allow for a year or two in order to 
recover its strength. (-3) Chachar, land that has lain fallow 
for three or four years. (4) Hanjar, land uncultivated for 
five years or more. 

One-third of the average yield of the first two classes was 
the land revenue to be paid. Chachar and banjar land were 
progressively taxed until in the 5th year tiiey became as 
polaj. 

As the revenue was assessed on the basis of the actual 
yield of each crop and was not in the form of a money-rent 
or tax fixed for a certain period or for ever, the produce of 
each crop and consequently the amount of tax to be realised 
varied in respect of each. .Abul Fa/.i has given the rates of 
many kinds of crops worked out for a period of nineteen 
years, on polaj land. This points to the existence of a 
‘gigantic statistical office', to use the words of V. A. Smith. 

The Incidence of taxation — The government share of the 
revenue was fixed at one-third of the actual yield and the 
peasants were given the option of paying cither in cash or 
kind, excepting either the decayablc crops such as vegc'ables 
or fruits, or the finer kinds suefi sugar cane, pojipy or indigo 
for which cash payments were obligatory. ‘There was no 
eviction for default’, as is affirmed by Sarkar,‘ 'no starvation 
of the peasantry (except when there was a local famine, with 
no communication' with tlic more fruihu! parts t.f the 
country)'. Country-wide and man-made famines, which arc 
a feature of modern times were unkiunvn in those times. 
'In the early and medieval times, the peasant was left in Ifis- 

’ Mughal Adminisuation. (3fd edition) p. 7S. 
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holding and left with enough to feed him (except when the 
entire harvest failed). The old custom of payment by the 
division of the crop was an advantage (o him, as the payment 
depended on the actual harvest of the year, unlike the modern 
money rent which is an amount fixed irrespective of the 
yield in different years.' The l an d under the Mughal rulers 
was regarded as the property of the peas^nf and was never 
clalfned''by 'The sovereign to be his, as has been wrongly 
supposed by most writers on the subject. The land revenue 
was in the nature of a tax^and not rent. 

Nature of Ahbar's settlement. — Concerning the nature 
of the settlement made by Todar Mai, a most learned revenue 
expert, Mr. Wilton Oldham says ; “From a -careful; perusal 
of the ‘Ayeen Akbery,’ I think it certainly proved that 
Akbar’s revenue system wus- ryot ivaree ; and that the actual 
cultivators of -the soil were the persons responsible for the 
annual payment of the fixed revenue." i ‘The 'settlement' 
was not made either with farmers of the revenue, 
as was afterwards done in ^ Bengal by Lord Cornwallis, or 
with the headmen of the villages, as in the modern settle- 
ments of the United Provinces.’^ The headman's part was 
that he was expected to assist in the assessment and collec- 
tion -of revenue and whenever he did so he was allowed a 
remuneration of :^jth of the produce or its value. In special 
cases he was rewarded according' to the measure of his 
sefv.ces.s 

Reventie collection in assigned lands. — Although Akbar 
at one time tried to resume all jagirs and convert them 
into reserved lands, he found that complete abolition of 
jagirs was not possible. On the other hand the method of 
assigning jagirs carrying an income equal to the remunera- 
tion of the assignee was an easier way of disbursement of 
• salaries. But the assessment and fixing of the revenue due 
from all lands was made directly by the government and the 
assignee, whatever his position or mansab, was authorised 

^ Memoir of the District of Ghazipur, Part I, p. 82. 

^ V. A. Smith’s Akbar, the Great Mughal, p. 375. 

^ Jarfett, pp. 4+-48. 
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to realise through his own agents, not a farlhing more than 
the amount fixed by the government. 

■ Condition of the peasantry under Alcbar's settlement , — 
Some foreign writers, Smith being the mo.st conspicuous of 
them, hold the opinion that 'so much seems clear that the 
assessment was severe, and that large remissions must have 
been necessary in unfavourable times. There is absolutely 
no warrant for this statement. Smith approves of the creation 
of a landlord class under the modern government, whose 
existence was not recognised by ‘Akbar, and which step has, 
he avers, encouraged great development of cultivation. This 
is, however, highly doubtful, if not altogether baseless. He then 
proceeds to make a still more unwarranted and extremely 
unfair statement, viz., that Akbar left the cultivator as much 
of the crops as was considered necessary for tolerable exis- 
tence, and took the rest for the State.'. We have no 
space here to discuss this question at length, but considering 
the general economic condition of the village population 
under the Zamindari and Taluqdari systems which arc the 
creation of modern times, there can be no two opinions 
about the obvious fact that their financial | condition could 
not have been worse than it has become since the introduc- 
tion of this system, and that under Akbar the peasants 
were inrinitcfy more well provided for and well-fed 
than now. 

The judiciary . — It has been already stated that the king 
was the final judicial authority and the highest court of 
appeal. Next to him was the Chief Sadr who was also 
Cliief Qazi usually. Under them in the provinces, sarkars, 
parganahs, towns and even in important villages there used 
to be Oazis. In the province tlic Governor and the Divan 
both exercised some judicial authority but probably their 
courts were only appellate courts for criminal and rcvetuie 
cases respectively. 

In the sarl:ar the JCotwal acted as magistrate trying 
criminal cases and the Dazi tried civil and religious cases. 
In the parganah, be.side.s the Qazi, the Sluqqdar as well as 
the .^mil exercised some semi-police cum judicial powers over 
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criminals and dangerous and lawless persons. 

A detailed account of the legal procedure may not 
be given here. It may suffice, however, to observe 
that all necessary steps were taken to arrive at the truth. 

The Mughal system like all other Medieval systems ' of 
justice was comparatively of a rough and ready kind. Nor 
was it backed by a legal system of such ponderous learning 
and volume as the present one. Both the law and the 
judicial system were much simpler. This circumstance had 
its merits as well as demerits. It gave much latitude and 
•discretion to the judges, and was much quicker. In the 
hands of corrupt and unscrupulous officers such powers 
would naturally cause considerable injustice and oppression. 
This was, however, minimised bv the various devices of 
check and control which worked quite efficiently under 
■strong and benevolent rulers, and the government officers 
were deterred from doing injustice by the fear of dire 
consequences, should the superior officers or the emperor 
come to know of their misconduct. The efficiency of the 
■system therefore varied according to the capability, prestige 
and watchfulness of the ruler. On the other hand such a 
system was bound to be more human and flexible, not rigid 
and mechanical. While it afforded more chance for injustice 
and oppression, it also offered sufficient scope for the play of 
-the human elements of sympathy, understanding and even 
•mercy.* But the intrinsic merit of the system was that it did 
•not suffer from the notorious flaw’s delays’ of the present 
system to which must be added the equally notorious and 
-insufferable corruption of the law-courts and the crushing 
expensiveness of the whole process, which only serve to 
iruin the winner and loser both. Another noticeable feature 
of the Mughal judicial system was that unlike the present 
system it did not provoke and enco'urage liligation, and 
hence the volume of litigation in those days was’ compara- 
iively far less. 

In the event of high public servants being the accused, 
investigation was carried out by commissions cqnsisting of 
iiigh grandees of state especially appointed for the purposp. 
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There were regular prisons for criminals known as Bandi- 
khanas. The treatment of criminals in prisons was quite 
human and in some cases all necessary things for a com- 
fortable life could be obtained as we know from the accounts 
of contemporary European travellers. 

Education, and Public health , — Traditionally the Muslim 
rulers did not directly concern themselves with the education 
of the people with the exception of encouraging and helping 
learned men and their seminaries by giving them pensions 
and grants. Occasionally some colleges and schools were 
also opened by the king in important towns. But Akbafs 
exceptionally enlightened mind m ide an earnest effort to lay 
down rules of teaching and a course of subjects which he 
regarded as essential for every man to study, including the 
three R’s, history, medicine etc! This curriculum was adopted 
in schools and the Hindus and Muslims were seen for the 
first time to study secular subjects side by side under the 
same teacher. . • 


Besides the public buildings which constituted the most 
important and expensive branch of public works, Akbar was 
responsible also for the construction of a number of works 
o pu lie utility and benefit. Among these may be mentioned 
roads, tanks, wells, reservoirs, lakes, public and medical bMhs, 
^°th for men and animals, where medicines were 
IS ri uted . free, dams, ferries, bridges, walls - and g^tes. 
nere was also a system of posts and although we do not 
now whether the government department could, be utilised 
r carrying private dak, we know for certain that.it was 
ransmitted without obstruction or difficulty, by means of 

well-organised private agencies. 
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CHAPTER V 

POLITICAL INSTITUTIONS OF THE MUGHALS 

(provincial) 

Evolution of the Provinces 

/ 

Political divisions prior to Muslim conquest — On the eve 
of Muslim conquest India, politically viewed, bore the aspect 
■of a congeries of mutually warring but otherwise stagnant 
.and unprogressive states- Although the Ghaznavides annexed 
only the province of Lahore leaving the Hindu chiefs of the 
■interior an opportunity to modify their political ideals and 
•outlook they remained exactly where they had been for 
•centuries and after the- lapse of close upon a century and 
three quarters, the Ghurids found theih no better than the 
•Ghaznavi invaders had done, and the self-same story of 
several invasions year after year was repeated, with the only 
difference that the Ghurids made their conquest permanent 
by founding the Sultanate of Dihli. Almost the entire 
2SIorthern India passed under the sway of the conquerors 
within a little oyer a decade, but it was conquered piece- 
'raeal by his slave military leaders who came in the train of 
Shihabuddin Ghuri. The Southern half of India, however, 
including the Deccan and far South, wa^ overrun and mostly 
subjugated towards the end of the 13th century, while the 
•conquest of whatever remained was completed by Muham- 
mad bin Tughlaq. 

Political divisions under the Dilhi Sidtanate — The Sultan- 
ate of Dilhi thus, within nearly a century and a quarter 
'Came to hold sway over the whole country from the extreme 
^ north to the south and from west to east. In its early stages 
the empire was a mere collection of semi-independent pro- 
vinces each under the rule of the warrior who had conqured 
it or his successors ownin'g a nominal allegiance to the 
Sultan. Subsequently the Khalji and Tughlaq Sultans 
•essayed to organise the Empire and to divide it into a num- 
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ber of provinces, variously known as Tarafs, Iqtas, Wilayats^ 
etc. These' divisions were presumably determined only by 
considerations of expediency or geographical convenience/ 
Their boundaries were, seldom marked out with any degree 
of precision.. When the Dilhi Sultanate broke up, Ihe 
ancient natural divisions which more or less represented the 
provinces of the empire, became independent kingdoms. The 
remnant of the Sultanate was only one of these having lost 
all her former prowess and predominance. Some of ^ these 
kingdoms became the nuclei of the. future provinces of the 
Mughal Empire, such as Gujrat, Mahva, Bengal, Khandesh, 

' It should be noted, however, that in' the north the sway of 
the Sultans was limited to the confines of the plain of 
Hindustan, while the hill region of the north remained 
entirely independent and outside the empire. 

Condition prior to Mughal conquest — The kingdoms 
which existed at that time fall into four well defined group5.s 
Enclosed within the valleys of the Himalayas there was a 
ring of ancient chiefships which, until the Mughal conquest 
remained entirely unaffected by the politics of Hindustan. ' 
Their geographical position proved ■ their salvation. The 
foremost of these was the ancient kingdom of Kashmir 
whose political boundaries were clearly and permanently 
defined by nature. It had ever retained its distinctive identity 
even when it was a part of the empires of Asoka and 
, Kanishka. ' , ' 

Muslim rule was' established in Kashmir by the usurper 
Shah Mirza of Swat, in 1339 A.D. The kingdom, however, 
still maintained an isolated and independent existence for 
nigh on two centuries and a half when it was conquered 
and finally annexed by Akbar in 1589. Besides Kashmir, the 
largest and the most enchanting of them all, there are other 
valleys enclosed by the Himalayan ranges, such as the 
Hazara,- Swat and Bajaur, Kangra, Kullu, Siwalakand Dehra.' 
Valleys, the Garhwal-Rohilkhand Valley; Nepal, Bhutan,. 
Darjeeling and Assam Valleys. Every one of these valleys • 
has been since time immemorial the cradle of independent 
kingdoms which became the nuclei of separate political 
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divisions whenever the whole rej^ion catnc under tlie rule of 
one kinjj. Thus the whole Himalayan belt represented a 
series of kinqdoms which remained autonomous even during 
the Mu[;hal period and successfully resisted all attempts to 
conquer them, although some of them gradually acknow- 
ledged nominal suzerainty of the Mughals. 

South of this region the plains of ‘Hindustan’, cNcluding 
Rajputana, were parcelled out among Muslim Kingdoms, 
Commencing from Sindh and Multan in the extreme west and 
making a North easterly curve, this group comprised Lahore, 
North-east of Multan, practically inde[iendent ; then south 
east of Lahore the sorry remnant of the Sultanate of Dilhi, 
and further east, Bengal. Along the southern boundary of the 
plains of Hindustan lay the kingdoms of Khandesh, Gujrat 
and Malwa, besides the minor chiefships of the hilly region 
of central India, known as Bundelkhand and Bagelkhand. 
Between these two belts of Muslim kindoms on the western . 
side, lay Rajputana, like a huge wedge, as it were, 'deathless 
and indomitable', itself divided among a number of chief- 
ships but i*jillying round the leadership of the liouse of 
Chittor which had, at that time, risen to the premier position 
among them. 

It is not -easy to determine the precise limits of these 
kingdoms and provinces because their boundaries were 
constantly shifting. The provinces of Sindh, Multan and 
the Punjab, virtually independent, covered the desert 
west of Rajputana up to the mouth of the Indus, including 
the region betvyeen. the Indus and Jhelum, up to a 
little above Multan, as far as the frontier of Gakkhar 
land. The Punjab or the province of Lahore was 
bounded on the west by the upper course of the Indus 
stretching eastwards as far as the Sutlaj which formed its 
eastern boundary. On its north lay Kashmir and on the 
south Rajputana. Next to Lahore lay the much dwindled 
Dihli Empire, representing the dominions proper of the Lodi 
sultans. The Lodis had succeeded in recovering the 
country as far as Bihar in the east, Marwar in the West and 
Chanden and Raisin in the south. The last addition was 
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Gwalior made by Ibrahim' Lodi. But this was the climax 
to be followed soon by decay and disruption. Lahore be- 
came independent under Daulat Khan Lodi, and Bihar 
under Darya Khan Lohani whose son and successor Bahadur 
Khan annexed the country as far as Awadh and Katehar. 
Bengal was already independent, its rulers having combined 
Lukhnauti, Sunargaon and Satgoan into a single kingdom. 
Thus the boundaries of these provinces an'd kingdoms were 
determined as much by geographical conditions, as by the 
ambitions of the chiefs to extend their possessions as far as 
possible irrespective of any other consideration. 

The boundaries of the centrally situated provinces of the 
I Sultanate, such as Sambhal, Badaun, Agra, very likely 
followed the rivers wherever possible ; yet it is not 
possible to determine them with any degree of precision. 

Political divisions under the Mughals and their basis .-, — 
The Empire of Babar after Panipat and Khanwah comprised 
very extensive territories, stretching from the line of the 
Oxus in the north-west as far as Bihar in the east. The 
tribal area, however, still remained independent. On the 
• north his sway was limited to the plain while the southern 
boundary was marked roughly by a line joining Bayana, 
Ranthambhor, Gwaliar and Chanderi. 

No modification or redistribution of the administrative 
divisions was made either by Babar or Humayun. Nor. is • 
there any specific mention of a re-distribution of provincial 
and other administrative divisions under Sher Shah.’ But 
it is certain that a reorganisation of the political divisions, 
that is to say, subahs, sarkars and parganahs, etc., was 
brought about under him on a rational though mainly 
geographical basis. The provinces of Agra, Multan, Lahore, 
Sambhal, (the modern Rohilkhand) Jaunpur, Mai wa, Bihar, 
and Bengal are clearly mentioned in the chronicles. Thdre 
is no reason to suspect that any redistribution was attempted 
by Islam Shah. In fact Sher Shah's organisation was pre- 

’ For a discussion of the fantastic theories of Qaunrgo in this 
connection see the author’s ‘Provincial Govt- of the Mughals,’ 
Chapter III- 


V 
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served and followed until Akbar undertook a redistribution 
•of the empire into 12 Subahs, in .1581. Although this re- 
organisation might have involved frequent alterations of 
boundaries, especially in the case of sub-divisions, the basis 
of division was, as is clearly stated by Abul Fazl, only 
geographical arising from considerations of administrative 
•convenience. “His Majesty'’ says A. F., “apportioned the 
•empire into twelve divisions, to each of which he gave the 
name of subah and distinguished them by the appellation 
of the tract of the country or its capital -city. These were 
Allahabad, Agra, Awadh, Ajmer, Ahmedabad, Bihar, Bengal, 
Dihli, Kabul, Lahore, Multan, MaKva ; and when Berar, 
Khandesh and Ahmadnagar were conquered, their number 
•was fixed at fifteen.’’ When subsequent annexations 
•took place Kashmir and Qandahar were- included in 
Kabul, Sindh or Thatta in Multan and Orissa in Bengal, 
by which the sizes of these three provinces were greatly 
•enlarged, but the total number of the subahs remained the 
same. 

No territorial additions were made under Jahangir 
•excepting the Kangra district which was probably added to 
the province of Lahore. Under Shah Jahan the wholcg of 
the Nizam Shahi dominions (excepting Balaghat), B rar 
and a part of Telingana were annexed (1G33-3G). These 
three together with Khandesh were constituted into the 
province, of . the Deccan'. But they continued to be treated 
•-as sub-provinces, their governors being responsible to the 
Imperial Government through the Viceroy of the Deccan. 
This, however, meant no addition to the number of prov- 
inces as Ahmadnagar was already a province under Akbari. 
But the former sub-provinces of Thatta, Orissa and Kashmir 
being treated as separate provinces brought up the number 
to eighteen under Shah Jahan. With^ the temporary and 
nominal addition of Golcund'a and Bijapuf towards the end 

^Tbe Nizam Shahi capital •was shifted from Ahmednager to 
Daultabad in 1609 and subsequently to Aurangabad*’ For a full 
discussion of the growth of the Mughal provinces see the author’s 
'Provincial Government of the Mughals’, Chapter III* 
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of Auranzeb’s reign the total number may be taken to have 
reached twehty, but no regular or systematic government 
was ever establis'hed in them. 

FactO}‘s which determined political boundaries . — It will 
be evident from the above survey that the political divisions 
of the Mughals were determined by administrative conve- 
nence dictated mainly b}" regional and geograpical and in 
some cases, traditional considerations. In the case of 
frontier provinces like Kabul, Kashmir, Qandahar, military 
considerations supervened and the attempt of the emperors 
was to make their boundaries by important strategical 
points. They were not based on religious, linguistic or 
racial interests. 

The provinces of the Mughal Empire were divided into 
sarkars and sarkars into parganahs, the last being the lowest 
unit of administration. For revenue purposes each par- 
ganah was called a mahal, but occasionally there were more 
than one unit of revenue collection or mahal in a single 
,parganah. The seaports had no territory like the parganahs 
but they all represented mahals.. 

Mughal system, forerunner of the 7nodern. — The various 
administrative institutions and departments of the IMughal 
government were the precursors of much of the framewrok 
of the modern administrative system which has grown on 
their model, although the spirit and. policy of the present 
government are far otherwise and the form and origin of 
the ultimate executive authority quite different, in as much 
as' the Mughal Government was national and Indian, while 
the modern government is foreign. 

Divisions and suh-divisions of a province . — According • 
to the Ain-i-Akbari each province was divided into sarkars 
and each sarkar into parganahs. The parganah was the 
smallest unit of administration. The parganahs* sometimes 
contained one or more tkanas which represented police 
subdivisions. Later in the 17th centur}- reser\*ed land 
(Khalsa) was divided into chaklas, under an officer called 
chakladar. The sarkar was like a modern commissioner's 
division ser\*ing as a medium of communication between the 
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parganah and the provincial authorities, and as an agcnc}’ 
of general supervision and control. It will be noticed that 
the parganah which was, like the modern district, the unit 
of general administration during the Mughal period has 
been reduced to the position of a mere revenue division, 
and in its place the district has emerged as a new adminis- 
trative unit. 

Another basis of territorial divisions : Khalsa, Jagir and 
Suyurghtzl — The Mughals, like the Sultan of Dihli, divided 
their territories on another basis by which the" administrative 
activities of the government were to some e>.tent shared 
by what may be called an extra-state agency. This new 
basis may be called the assignment system. Under this 
system the 'Imperial Territory’ proper, (apart from the 
hereditary states and ‘zamindaris’) was divided into : 

(j) Khalsa lands, i.c., lands reserved for direct collec- 
tion of revenue by the Imperial Government. 

(ii) Jagirs or assignments of land made to officials 
of the State as a means of payment of their remu- 
neration. 

{in) Suyurghal, i.e., lands granted to pious and learned, 
men by way of subsistence. 

^ In the words of Moreland the essence of the Jagir 
system was ‘to. set aside particular items of recurring, 
revenue to rneet particular items of recurring expenditure,, 
usually, but not invariably, the salaries and expenses 'of the 
' Imperial Service, carrying certain obligatio’ns and duties,, 
including maintaining a number of equipped horesemen,. 
proportionate to each officer’s respective rank and salary’. 
Suyurghal was a jagir without any such obligation of 
service. It is important to note that the conferment of 
jagir carried with it no other authority to the assignee 
except that of realising through his" own servants, the 
revenue fixed and assessed by the Imperial Government.. 
These jagirs were frequently transferred and re-shuffled. 
from hand to hand. 

Subordinate and Tributary States, — The entire Mughal. 
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-domains were divided politically into Imperial territories 
proper {i.e., territories directly administered by the Imperial 
-Government) and the subordinate and tributary chiefships- 
which were, as a matter of, expediency, suffered to continue 
with widely varying degrees of internal autonomy almost 
exactly- like the modern native states, under the aregis of the 
British Government with their powers and duties defined 
by treaties and sanads. They are called zamindaris by 
Abul Fazl. Thus a very considerable part of the Mughal 

• dominions remained under the rule of their old hereditary 
chiefs and was never directly administered by the Imperial 

'Government. , 

So far as the status of these states* was concerned all 
•of them seem to have stood more or less on the same 
level. The Imperial Government seldom interfered in their 
internal affairs, except when compelled by political expedi- 

• ency. ButJ of course, in matters of a more formal nature 
such a<? the vassal's obligation to regular attendance at 

•Court or the Emperor’s control of the right of succession, 
the latter did not fail to assert his authority. The degree 
of Imperial control and the obligations of the states varied 
from nothing more than a nominal allegiance, such as most 
Himalayan States owed to the Crown, to a very wide one 
including personal service, attendance at Court, payment 
■of tribute, and in many cases an implied obligation to enter 
into matrimonial relationship with the royal family. 

Between ' these states of the Mughal period and the 
modern native states there is one important political differ- 
-ence. noticeable owing to the manner in which they have 
been treated in the Ain-i-Akbari. While the numerous 
petty chiefships scattered all over the empire were placed 
generally under the jurisdiction of their respective provincial 
governments, the large states of Rajputana, were combined 
to form the province of Ajmer, each component state being 
treated as a Sarhar. It is, however, evident that they are 
so treated for revenue purposes only while their adminis- 
trative. and political autonomy remained unaffected. The 
only condition imposed upon all subordinate chiefs was 
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thal none of them was allowed to cpin money. 

Apart from the treaty obligations which the chiefs had 
to fulfil towards their sovereign, they enjoyed full freedom 
in internal administration as well as in all other matters 
of a public or private nature, and enjoyed a far mure 
independent and honourable position than the present 
native princes do under their sovereign./ 

THE PROVINCIAL EXECUTIVE 

Introductory . — The provincial and local machinery of 
administration forged by ,the Muslim rulers of India w^as 
from the very first inevitably a composite structure, com- 
prising as it did both foreign and indigenous elements 
welded into a harmonious system. It was by the magic 
of Akbar’s political vision and practical genius 'tliat these 
different elements became so nicely assimilated as to form a 
blend in Which the distinctive character of the constituents- 
was no more perceptible. 

The two principal categories of the several institutions 
which combined to make up the structure of provincial 
government were the provincial organisation at the top and ' 
the 1 )cal parganali 3nd village institutions at the bottom. 
The former was ' modelled- after the central structure 
which was essentially an adaptation from the Persian 
Khilafat organisation. The latter {village. • and parganah) 
institutions and their framework were purely Indian andJ 
had struck deep roots into the soil since time immemorial. 
The MughalS judiciously retained the ancient local institu-- 
tions as the most stable and useful, and at the top, instead i 
of superimposing an inelastic system on these institutions, . 
so modified and adjusted the central as well as provincial ■ 
administrative machinery as to make it the , support and 
■ sanction of the former. 

The spirit and character of provincial government.— 
spirit and form of the provincial administration and the- 
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position of the provincial authority in relation to the 
sovereign ' were the result of a process of evolution which 
was regulated and determined by two fundamental factors 
•viz., (1) the character and principle of the monarchy 
.and (2) the executive machinery built up by the first two 
Mughals and the Surs. 

The Afghan nioharchy was based on the principle of the 
(kingdom being tribal' property shared among the members 
of the community. The sovereign was only a primus infer 
pares and did not enjoy’ an inaccessible or sacrosanct posi- 
tion. Under such a system the position of the sovereign 
was bound to be extremely precarious and his hold on the 
- provincial officers extremely feeble. That system contained 
germs of turbulent and disloyal propen dties which were too 
apt to burst up at the slightest provocation or temptation. 
iBabar and Humayun imported the Turkish species of 
monarchy which derived its authority from a divine source, 
ibut the atmosphere for the acceptance of such a principle 
'Was at the time most uncongenial. Parado.xical as it may 
•seem it was given to .Slier Shah, the Pathan-Sur King, and 
ipartly to his son Islam Shah by their dominating personali- 
•'ties and administrative ability to rear up that machinery and- 
•develop that political atmosphere which was essential for 
•the tacit and almost unconscious recognition of the Turkish 
■principle of sovereignty which Babar and Humayun had 
.failed to establish. The inevitable result of this change was 
that the provincial authorities could not any more enjoy 
the same kind or degree of independence as they had done 
under the Afghans. Nor could they ever dream of rebelling 
avith the object of seizing the throne.. Thus while the 
provinces of the Afghan empire were like the more or less 
autonomous components of a very loose federation, those 
of the Mughal empire since Akbar's accession were provinces 
of- a unified and consolidated empire fully under the control 
of the para- mount authority. 

The aim and spirit of the provincial government was, 
of course, the same as that of the Imperial government, i.e., 
to be 'continually attentive to the health of the body 
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politic’ and to provide to its people protection and safety 
from external danger and internal oppression and’insure their 
economic welfare and freedom for self improveiiient. 

Provincial Executive . — The head of the province un r 
Akbar was officially styled the Sipahsalar (he was popularly 
called Subahdar and later only Subah). Under his succes- 
sors he came to be called Nazim. Next to him in official 
Tank was the Divan. These two principal officers 
shared between them the responsibility of practically 
the whole administration of the province. The Sipah- 
salar was responsible for the , executive, defence, cri- 
minal justice and general supervision. The Divan 
was responsible primarily lor the Finance Department, 
-but he also exercised some judicial powers in civil and 
revenue cases and a general supervision of the department 
•of the Sadr. The Srpahsalar and Divan were assisted by 
(1) a Bakhshi who had a multiplicity of duties to perform 
dike the Imperial Bakhshi, and may be called the Quarter- 
Master General and Officer Commanding of the regular 
forces, (2), a Sadr, who was the head mainly of the religious 
department, charities and grants, (3), a Qazi or the Chief 
judge of the province,- (4), a Kotwal, who had charge of 
internal defence, health, sanitation, and all other municipal 
functions, (5), a Mir-Bahr, who was in- charge of port duties, 
•customs, boat and ferry taxes, control of river transport, etc. 
.and (6), a Waqia-Navis, the news recorder and reporter of the 
•court. In addition to these another officer called Amin, i.ey 
•trustee, was occasionally appointed in some provinces,. His 
•duties were probably of a supervisory and auxiliary charac- 
ter, and seem to have varied according to the circumstances 
.and requirements of the occasion. 

Sometimes very young princes and sons of nobles of 
'high rank were appointed viceroys. In such cases a capable, 
and experienced person was invariably sent as ‘ataliq’ (guide 
and perceptor) to the young viceroy who was instructed 
always to follow the ataliq's advice, the latter being the 
•de facto -viceroy. Often a committee of several high officers 
■ -was appointed to assistxthe viceroy. We also have instances 
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of officiating viceroys 'sent to act in place of the real, 
incumbents 'who had to be absent^for one reason or another.. 
In the 3 1st year of his reign Akbar found it necessary, after- 
due scrutiny to appoint two men to each province as joint- 
governors. This practice, however^ does not seem to' have 
continued long. ■ The appointment of the viceroys was ■ 
made by an imperial order technically called the ‘firman-i- 
sabati’, while the Divan of the province was appointed by a 
%usbul hukum’ of the emperor bearing the seal of the 
Imperial Divan. The provincial Sadr and Bakhshi were 
appointed on the nomination of the Imperial Sadr and . 
Bakhshi by the Emperor’s orders. . 

Cpncerning the tenure of office of governors and, other' 
high officials of the province, no precise information is 
available. Tavernierj however, refers to a custom according 
to which a governor was expected to retire in three years. 

' And from the actual practice of the frequent transfers of; ‘ 
governors it is evident that they were not allowed to hold ■ 
charge of a province for long. No super-annuation limit 
was fixed, the age limit of a government servant being , 
determined only by physical capacity to work. 

Duties of the Sipah-Salar and other high officials , — At 
the time of the appointment, an instrument of instructions • 
was issued to the viceroy which contained : (1), instructions • 
regarding the responsibility ?nd scope of his work, his 
powers, privileges and limitations, (2), advice as to his private - 
and public conduct, and (3), instructions^ to his subordina- - 
tes to obey and co-operate with him. Thus his duties were 
very comprehensive involving as they did his general 
responsibility for the common weal and an oversight of the • 
government fuctionaries of the Subah. His duties included . 
also the administration of justice with great care and caution 
but he was not authorised to give capital punishment. He • 
was to ensure peace and security and to provide lacilities - 
to the ryot so as to encourage agriculture as well as industry 
and trade in the country. He was to ensure complete ■ 
religious liberty and to encourage learning. Lastly, he • 
was^ to keep the army in good trim. . Concerning himself, . 
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he was advised to be abstemious and of good behaviour. 
■Concerning his subordinates, he was authorised to punish 
them if any jagirdars or .officers acted in contravention 
of his orders or in a manner prejudicial to the , efficiency of 
the government. 

The Divan, who was the head of the finance department 
was also entrusted with very comprehensive duties., Besides 
being responsible for the assessrne^nt and realisation of 
revenue, he was to keep a watch over the treasury and to 
encourage the growth of , agriculture by advancing loans to^ 
the peasantry in times of need and by adopting other, 
suitable measures. The Diwan was sometimes invested 
with the auditor’s office also. (Vide : Riyaz-us-Salatin,^ 
p. 170 Bib. Ind, tr. p. 168). Lastly, the Divan exercised 
full coutrol over the allocation of expenditure to the different' 
departments. Numerous records concerning the executive, 
revenue, irrigation, agricultural ana charities departments 
were maintained in the Divatf s office. Apart from this, 
the Divan and governor were so independent of each other, 
that they represented a sort of dyarchy in the province and 
indeed exercised a watch and supervision over each other’s 
activities. Like the Sipah-fealar, the Divan . also had a 
numerous staff of superintendents, treasurers, clerks, and 
peons, in his office. 

The Sadr and the Qazi — Next to the Divan, the most 
important officers were the heads of the religious and the 
judicial departments. It appears that the posts of ^ Sadr, the 
‘Qazi and the Mir.-Adl were generally combined and entrusted 
to one and the same person, although some instances are 
available of these offices being held by different persons. 
References to MufUs are also of frequent occurence in 
connection with judicial administration. None of these, 
however, show that the Mufti was a regular official. He 
seems to have been a sort of unofficial legal referee recognised 
by public opinion by virtue of bis great knowledge of the 
religious law. We find only one instance in which the 
Sadr-i-Jahan of Pihani was appointed Mufti' of theempire.i 

^{Ba^ayuni, Vol. Ill, p. 141.) 

9 
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The Bahhihi and the Political Remembrancer — With the 
office of the provincial Bakhshi was generally combined that 
of political remembrancer (waqia-nigar). In the latter case^. 
besides performing his military duties, the Bakhshi had to 
maintain his agents and reporters in all offices from the 
governor downwards, and to send to the emperor an 
abstract of the reports that he received. 

The Secret Service — Besides, the official remembrancer 
who reported about the activities of the public servants, a 
regular system of secret service under an officer called 
‘Sawanih Nawis' or ‘Khufia Nawis' was maintained to keep 
the imperial government regularly informed of the activities 
of all government servants as well as such other occurrences 
'in the country as were supposed to be worthy of being 
brought to the notice of the Emperor. As an instance of 
the efficiency of this department, it may be stated that even 
the highest officials including the governors and divans lived 
in constant awe thereof, because they were suitably punished 
if apy reports were received against them and were found to 
be true. 

Nature and conditions of service — The basis of almost 
the entire system of higher government services was military,, 
just as the Indian medical service under the present system 
is. That, however, only meant that the conditions of the- 
services were adjudged and governed by military rules, and 
not that the sole aim of the Mughal Government was mili- 
tary. All the high officers, although they held military ranks,, 
performed civil duties unless requisitioned to war front. 

There were no specific qualifications required for the 
various appointments, but actual facts show that great care 
and caution was exercised by the Emperor and other high 
authorities in the selection of their men. 

The relation of the Provincial Government to the Central 
— In theory, as shown above, a complete change had corne 
about in the relations between the provincial and central 
authorities since the advent of Akbar. Actually, however, the 
control of the central authority in an empire so extensive as 
that of the Mughals, wherein means of communication were: 
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■comparatively slower, depended to a considerable extent on 
geographical conditions no less than on the personal equation 
■of the monarch and the provincial viceroy. The obstacles 
and difficulties that a benevolent and strong ruler would 
have to face would arise from distance, from the nature of 
the locality or province, and from the recalcitrant, covetous 
or neglectful character of the viceroy or chief. That the 
obstacles in the way of a good and just administration were 
great cannot be denied. Hence the Mughals devised a 
sdries of checks to control and supervise the activities of the 
government servants, especially the governor and his minis- 
ters. Frequent transfers in the normal course, and immedi- 
ate transfers, recall or dismissal in case of inefficiency or mis- 
•condnct, constituted the first effective check. The second 
equally powerful check was the intelligence department 
comprising both the overt news-reporter's department 
as well as the covert secret-service, ( ) the 

latter being a source 'of great fear to the government 
sen’a'nts.' Thirdly, the administrative dyarchy, creafed by 
the equal status of the provincial Divan and the Viceroy, 
■each keeping a jealous watch over the other served as a 
most potent and unfailing check on the provincial ministry. 
Then, came the imperial tours during which the emperors 
used to inspect the work of the local officers and heard 
complaints from the people against their mal-administration 
or oppression. If the emperor could not go himself on 
inspection tours, he used to depute some high minister or 
noble for the purpose. Todar lilal, for instance, was sent bn 
such a tour to Benares when Bayazid was Shiqqdar of the 
sarkar of Benares. Lastly, the fear of public opinion and of 
representations by the people as a result of which comis- 
s^ns of enquiry were set up by the emperors, and in the 
-event of their guilt being proved, even the highest officers 
were severely chestised. 

Provincial Finance — I^o clear statement of the alloca- 
tion of revenues or expenditure between the Central and 
Provincial finance is on record. ■, But we know that besides 
the land revenue and the tributes from subordinate chiefs, 
customs including port dues and inland transit duties, salt 
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lax, i'ncdme from mints ’and V'oyai public ' works; zakat,' arid 
'some miscellaneous charges,' such as ' fishery faxes, were 
all included in the'” central revenues. These may be' put 
mhdeir regular revenue as distinguished from certain casual 
sourcse of. income, such as presents, inheritance of un- 
claimed or heirless property and escheat, which come 
under irregular revenue. • - ' ' 

, : Thus the major sources of state income were almost 
solely absorbed by the central exchequer, and only local aqd 
-minor sources of income were left to the provinces. But 
.no difficulty arose on account of this system because the 
•Mansabdari System on which most of the services vere 
iorganised, left very little burden on the provincial revenues. 
This 'was limited to payment of salaries of the clerical and 
■subordinate staff and perhaps of certain public works and-, 
charitable grants to local institutions and deserving persbns. 

; ^ Among the local sources of revenue the following may 
be gleaned from references in the sources; (L) Duties- 
■on internal' transit, (2) Duties on various markets in large- 
'towns, (3) Income from Public ■ Works such as gardens,. 
(4) Octroi. Regarding the first item pur information is 
derived from foreign merchants. One of them Tavernier 
•tells us 1 that each, wagon . load of merchandise was charg- 
ed four rupees and a chariot only a rupee. On boats a 
different rate was charged. The merchants whose rpute 
lay through the territories of autonomous chiefs had to 
pay transit duty .to them also. The imperial government 
did not attempt to interfere with their privileges. The 
next two sources, consisting of markets and Public Works,, 
as we learn from the Mirat*i-Ahmadi, obviously .yielded a 
considerable revenue because trade was very flourishing. 
There -is no direct record of octroi but- the market duW. 
were perhaps treated as octroi. We learn from Manucci 
that the Kotwal used to raise a tax also from houses of 
ill-fame and brothels. 

Expenditure . — Among the local items of expenditure- 
.^^See Prov. Govt., p- 327. 
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were the hospitals, chiefly meant for the poor and indigent, 
which were opened in many places. Then there were 
permanent Kitchens, alms houses, for distribution of food 
and clothing to the poor and needy. Sarais in evg-y town 
and city, with all necessary comforts and a regular staff 
to minister to the needs of visitors, grants to local schools, 
temples, mosques, etc. constituted another item of pro- 
vincial expenditure. ^ 

The expenditure on services and administration ''■'’as 
incurred through the local divans and bakhshis, but it 'vas 
controlled b}^ flie Central Government. 

Working of the Revenue System 

Since Sher Shah’s time^ all the three immemorial/ ‘ 
methods, of assessment viz., Batai or sharing (called 
Ghalla bakhshi or ,Ghalla qismi by Muslim historians), 
Kankut or estimate (Nasq and Muqtei were slightly 
modified forms of Kankut) and Zabt or measurement,, 
had been in vogue. Akbar further elaborated them and 
introduced reforms in the methods as well as forms of. 
revenue realisation. He improved and standardised the 
measuring instruments, the gaz, the tanab or jarib ; 
he increased the wages of 'the collectors, and abolished 
the many illegal cesses which had grown up ; he allowed 
choice to the peasantry to pay revenue in the shape of 
cash or kind) excepting the hachcha or decayable crops 
and finer crops, such as sugar, indigo etc., in which case 
cash payment was compulsory. 

In the assignments of Mansabdars the latter had to* 
realise revenues assessed by the government through their 
own officials. They could not realise a farthing more than 
the amount shown in government returns. 

The assessment and ' collections of the revenue in 
the subordinate states was left to the chiefs concerned 
and the government only realised a fixed lump sum from. ‘ 
them. 
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Provincial and Local Judiciar,y. 

Position of Muslims and Nou-MusUins in the State.-- 
Accordin^> to Muslim lawno non-Muslim can enjoy (he status 
•of a citizen in a Muslim State. But Muslim jurists were 
.wise enough to exteqd to them a qualified citizenship by 
•imposing various conditions on them as the sine qua 
non of their being allowed to exist as subjects of a Muslim 
State. 

The actual practice, however, chiefly under Akbar and 
his successors^ was far different from tljeory. Akbar's 
whole life was devoted to the efl’ort of giving to Muslim 
Law an interpretation broad enough to extend to all his 
subjects, irrespective of community or creed, an equal 
status as citizens of the State, without .any favour or 
partiality. v 

The Orf^anisation of the Judiciary . — There were two 
m^in components of the Judicial system under the Mughals, 
(1), the official machinery consisting of the qazis, and qther 
jaw officers, and (2), the local community and village pan- 
chayats or councils. The latter has constituted the basis 
of the system since time immemorial and was given official 
■recognition and sanction by the Muslim rulers. 

The provincial judiciary was presided over by the qazi 
and sadr of the province, the two offices being usually 
combined. He was assisted occasionally by certain other 
•officers such as mufti and mir adl. The divan, the kotwal, 
the amil and shiqqdar also had some share in the administra- 
tion of justice. The qazi dealt with religious cases, the 
divan with civil and revenue disputes and the kotwal and 
shiqqdar with criminal cases. 

There were qazis in every cit}', town, and even in large 
villages. But it is certain that most disputes in the 
country-side were first decided by the local community 
panchayats and the need for appeal to higher cohrts seldom 
arose. 

Police and Jails.~rThc Police of the province was under 
•the kotwal. He carried out his duties with the help of 
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sarkar, parganah and thanah officers of ^his department. 
They were also assisted in this work by the faujdars, 
shiqqdars and even by the amils. 

We have also detailed and clear references to the 
jails maintained by the government. The condition 
of the prisoners ‘ in the jails was not unsatisfactory 
arid it was easy for any man of honourable position 
to secure temporary release or . better comforts to the 
prisoners. 

T Public Works. — The , Public Works of the Mughals may 
be classed under two categories — (1), edifices meant only for 
royal-use, such- as forts, palaces, mosques, tombs, etc., and 
(2), those meant for the use and beheht of the people, such 
as cities ,and city walls, roads, canals, tanks, artificial lakes 
and water reservoirs, bridges, gardens, and other pleasaunces. 
The Mughals lavishly spent on both classes of public works. 
In this they folio vved the example of their Hindu predeces- 
sors. They laid out many roads by dealing forests and 
connecting distant parts of the country to encourage trade 
and commerce. They built numerous sarais and organised 
a good postal system. They built canals, tanks and artificial 
lakes in hilly regions by throwing dams across the openings 
between two neighbouring hills such as had been done by 
Indian rulers since ancient times. They laid out gardens 
and step- wells ind organised fairs and markets. They also 
spent enormously on state edifices for their own use. 

In this constructive work the rulers were greatly helped by 
generous and well-to-do men among the people. It was 
considered a part of religious duty both by the Hindus and 
Muslims who could afford to sink wells, construct tanks and 
hospitals and plant trees and gradens and build mosques 
'and temples on road sides for the comfort of travellers and 
strangers. In carrying out these works of public utility 
they were encouraged and helped by the state. 

Education- also received due attention on the part of 
the rulers. Although there was no regular- department of 
education, the department of charities and igrants devoted a 
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•considerable portion of its donations to. help educational 
institutidns run ’ by molvis and pandits in mosques vand 
-temples. The Mughals also 'opened .a number of state 
hospitals in towns in which medicine .was .distributed free. 
There were hospitals for beasts a;hd even for birds. ' 

T/ie Sarkar and th^ Parganah.—E.^cii subah was divided 
into a number of sarkars and each sarkar into parganalis or 
mahals, the latter being the lowest unit, of .adrninistration. 
Belo-w the parganalv was the village pahchayaf which "was 
popular in origin but w'as recognised and backed by the 
government. Akbar’s empire comprised 105 sarkars. - and 
2,t37 mahals, - but these figures were- frequently changing 
owing to rearrangements and fresh. annexations. , .. 


In the sarkar the administration was in charge of the 
-faujdar assisted by an ' amil or amalguzar, a qazi and a 
kotwal. The faujdar was mainly concerned with the 
maintenance of law and order and enforcement of the 
government rules and regulations. He generally maintained 
a small army and supervised the work ' of the police also. 
In case the arail needed his assistance' in the realisation of 
revenue or to punish contumacious cultivators, the faujdar 
was to give him the required assistance. There was a net- 
work of thanas in the country and one of the main functions 
•of the faujdar was to guard the countryside by means of 
the thanas (police stations). Under Sher bhah the executive 
head of a sarkar was called shiqqdar-i-shiqqdaran, which 
term seems to have been replaced by the term faujdar 
under Akbar for the. sake of convenience., r 


The amil was mainly concerned with the assessment 
and realisation of revenue, while he had also the power to 
punish miscreants whenever necessary. The kotwal of 
the sarkar was the head also of criminal justice besides being 
in-charge of the' police and municipal duties of the chieY 
town. The qazi held charge of civil justice when the 
parties were Muslim. Thus the administration of justice in 
the sarkar was mainly shared by the kotwal and the qazi, the 
former acting as-a magistrate not only for the head-quarters 
biit for the whole of the sarkar. . , , ' 
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The Parganah and its Officials . — Tlie parganah had 
three principal officers since Sher Shah's lime, namely, tlie 
shiqqdar, the amil and tlie qanungo, who were assisted 
bv an adequate staff of treasurers (fotahdars) clerks, 
patwaris and peons. It seems that the functions performed 
by the faujdar and the kotwal in the sarkar, were in the 
parganah entrusted to the shiqqdar alone. The latter had 
the'duty of maintenance of law and order, of general super- 
vision and of assisting the amil in the performance cf his 
duties. The fotahdar of the parganah was responsible to 
him and under his control. There was also a qazi in each 
parganah. 

Other Political Divisions . — In addition to the sarkars 
and parganahs into which the greater bulk of the empire 
whs divided, administrative exigencies necessitated the 
creation of certain other political divisions in some locali- 
ties. These divisions, or more correctly speaking, adminis- 
trative centres, were sea ports, frontier ' out-posts and forts, 
and thanas. . The seaports- were governed by a superinten- 
dent, (mutasaddi) who was assistei^ by dther judicial, police 
and civil officers like the sadr and bakhshi of the sarkars. 
Similarly, frontier out-posts and forts weie under faujdars. 
They were created mainly to guard the frontiers and to keep 
in cJieck the turbulent activities of rebellious neighbours. 

In the reign of Shah Jahan another class of political 
divisions named chaklas, was created by the prime minister 
Saadullah Khan. In each chakla he appointed a fau’jdar 
(chakladar) and an arain and made the karoris of the mahals 
subordinate io the amin. Possibly thpse divisions were 
created to facilitate assessment and realisation of revenue. 

The administration of the towns . — Fjom the admirable 
account of the police and municipal organisation of 
Ahmadabad furnished by the Mirat-i-Ahmadi, we can 
infer that a similar system of administration should 
have obtained in all important towns. The chief official 
in- charge of the town was the kotwal. His duties were so 
wide as to appear to be impossible for a single, man to 
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perforai. They niAy be summarised under the following 
broad heads : — 

^1) Watch and ward of the tow'n for which he had to 
maintain guards, 

(2) Control of the market including rates of commodi- 
ties. the standards of weights and measures etc. 

(S) Care and legitimate disposal of heirless property. 

(d) Watching the peoples’ conduct and prevention of 
crime. 

^5) Prevention of social abuses such as Sati. 

(li) Regulation of tiie cemeteries, burials and slaughter- 
houses. 

For the snccessful peformance of his’ duties the kotwa! was 
advised to make himself easily accessiblfe to all so that the 
miscreants might- be punished and grievances redressed 
•vridiout delay. He was also expected to keep a register of 
nil the people in the town and by means of spies to watch 
tlie activities of. visitors, merchants and travellers. Similarly 
it was his duty to see that the streets and public places 
were not misused or made dirri*, to prevent cheating by 
shop-keepers and dealers and to restrain profligacy, and 
debauchery so f.ar as possible. Realising that the duties of the 
Koiwal were very hea\*y the government empowered him to 
employ the requisite number of assistants to cany- them out 
evidently and well. 

'fhc village cQvimuTiify . — No account of any of the 
pre-British administrative systems of India can be complete 
witliout an adequate reference to the local village pancha^-at 
system. "•‘Local Government” says Sidney Webb " is as old 
as the hills’k Tins is more tnic of India than of any other 
country. Most of the functions of the Government had 
beeit carried on by the village councils since time immemo- 
rial and the iNIughal rulers extended to 'this useful 
institution their recognition and protection. 

Conclusion 

From tills brief rc^aew of the administrative svstem as 
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developed improved and established by that master-builder 
and statesman, the Emperor Akbar, it would be observed 
that his experiment was no mean administrative achieve- 
ment. It was an experiment which has left a lasting 
impress on the present -administration. It was an ex- 
periment which both by its policy and its practice, by 
its successes as well as by its failures, has bequeathed to the 
succeeding generations a valuable political heritage which 
Is full of lessons to the present rulers of the country. 

The most outstanding of these lessons, which Akbar's 
farsighted policy has conveyed, is the sound principle that 
a Government to be secure, must rest on the confidence 
and affection of the people and not on bayonets. But 
Mughal polity also demonstrated the instability inherent 
in a despotism, that is to say, in a system which depends 
for its strength and efficiency on the guiding genius of an 
individual. * This disadvantage of individual rule reflected 
itself also in the working of the local administration. 

On the other hand it clearly showed the great advantage 
of local responsibility which afforded real and much better- 
protection to the people than the modern irresponsible 
police and the endlessly winding, expensive, lengthy, and 
•worst of all, mechanical and inelastic system of justice and 
law devoid of the necessary human element, has ever done, 
nr perlraps can ever do. 


